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How  to  Make  More  Touchdowns! 


rhere  is  Only  One  Way,  According  to  Captain  McAleer— Push  the  Ball 
Ahead.    This  is  Precisely  What  the  Grid  Warriors  Are  Doing. 

But  What  Are  We  to  Do? 

By  ELMER  C.  McALEER 


EVER  since  the  time  when  David,  not  to  be  out- 
done in  deeds  of  valor,  took  the  challenge  of 
mighty  Goliath  and  descended  into  the  valley, 
where  he  slew  the  boastful  Philistine  with  his 
sling-shot,  men  have  craved  human  contests.  We  see 
this  spirit  manifested  in  the   old  Roman  days,  when 

throngs  gathered  in  the  mammoth      

amphitheatres  in  order  to  watch 
the  gladiators  engage  in  combats. 
A.gain,  this  innate  desire  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  days  of  knighthood 
when  famous  knights  crossed 
lances  in  the  national  tourna- 
ments. These  tournaments  made 
up  the  annual  festivities,  and  peo- 
ple from  all  parts  of  the  country 
assembled  to  witness  the  struggle. 
With  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion this  desire  is  satisfied  in  a 
more  rational  and  less  brutal  man- 
ner. Many  games  have  sprung  up, 
such  as  football,  baseball,  basket- 
ball, etc.  Football,  however,  has 
become  the  major  sport  in  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. The  reason  is  that  it  calls  forth  more  manly  quali- 
ties than  does  any  other  game.  There  is  more  bodily 
contact,  strength,  science,  strategy  and  speed  in  foot- 
ball. Because  people  like  to  see  these  qualities  exer- 
cised, huge  crowds  pack  our  stadiums.  Students  and 
graduates  become  especially  interested  because  of  the 
loyalty,  spirit  and  love  they  have  for  the  school  to 
which  they  are  affiliated.  Thus  we  see  how  fotball 
has  attained  its  present  prominence  in  the  sport  world. 


COACH  WYNNE  SAYS : 

">""r<HE  team  has  wonderful  pos- 
sibilities. On  the  develop- 
ment of  these  rests  our  hope  of  a 
successful  season.  The  support 
given  by  the  student  body  on  the 
home  field  will  determine,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  outcome." 


CREIGHTON  has  started  the  greatest  football  sea- 
son in  its  history.  Our  schedule,  without  doubt, 
contains  some  of  the  most  formidable  teams  in  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  and  North  Central  Conferences,  besides 
such  teams  as  the  Haskell  Indians,  Oklahoma  Aggies 
and  the  Michigan  Aggies.  To  make  it  more  difficult 
we  are  playing  six  of  these  games 
away  from  home,  which  is  a  de- 
cided departure  from  the  Blue  and 
White's  tradition.  However,  we 
are  not  worried,  because  we  have 
great  confidence  in  our  new  coach, 
"Chet"  Wynne. 

During  the  course  of  the  last 
few  weeks  I  have  received  many 
queries,  such  as:  "Are  the  men 
training?"  "How  many  report 
for  practice  every  night?"  "Are 
you  sure  we  will  win  all  the  re- 
maining games?"  To  give  a  fa- 
vorable and  exact  answer  to  this 
last  question  would  imply  on  my 
part  the  combined  qualities  of  a 
Crystal  Gazer  or  some  great  Hornspoon  of  a  Black- 
stone  whose  father  manufactured  wooden  tails  for  King 
Tut's  race  horses. 

However,  I  am  certain  that  the  men  are  training. 
They  cannot  fail  to  be  in  condition,  after  undergoing 
a  strenuous  and  systematic  workout  every  night.  The 
workouts  include  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  of  snappy 
and  vigorous  calisthenics,  tackling  the  dummy,  pushing 
the  bucking  board,  punting  and  passing,  individual 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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Our  Students'  Union 


A  Discussion  of  Its  Origin,  Aims  and  Ideals  as  they  Appear  to  a  Student 
Representative  on  the  Board  of  Governors. 


By  JOHN  J.  FOLEY 


LAST  month  many  of  us  viewed  the  most  power- 
ful locomotive  yet  developed.  Students,  busi- 
ness men,  and  others  were  invited  to  inspect 
this  huge  engine,  built  by  the  General  Electric 
Motor  Co.  When  we  reflect  on  its  mass  of  265  tons 
and  the  giant  energy  of  3,200  potential  horsepower, 
more  than  these  mere  facts  impress 
us.  For  instance,  you  realize  how 
futile  it  would  be  to  attempt  using 
such  a  machine  with  a  number  of 
its  vital  parts  lacking.  No  result 
could  be  procured.  The  wheels,  in 
themselves,  are  powerless;  they  have 
to  be  set  in  place  and  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  that  there  is  a  gen- 
eral and  exact  co-ordination  among 
the  various  working  parts.  When 
such  is  the  case,  as  displayed  in  that 
machine,  we  marvel  at  the  tremen- 
dous power.  All  the  parts  work  as 
one.  Through  unification,  this  marvel- 
ous energy  is  procured,  for  there  is 
not  a  conglomeration  of  wheels,  bolts, 
and  bars,  but  one  compact  machine. 
Now,  it  is  such  co-ordination  that 
always  admits  of  unified  action  and 
greater  power  through  less  energy. 
The  desire  for  such  co-ordination  and 
co-operation  of  various  units  towards 
the  one  ideal  was  what  brought 
about  the  organization  of  the  Students'  Union  of 
( Yeighton  University. 

ON  the  evening  of  March  16,  1922,  students  and 
alumni  of  the  University,  who  were  interested  in 
the  formation  of  a  Union,  gathered  in  the  Gymnasium. 
It  was  by  an  unanimous  decision  that  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  Creighton  University  Students'  Union 
was  adopted. 

The  students  of  Creighton  had  long  desired  such  a 
Union.  They  felt  that  without  such  a  common  bond, 
there  could  not  be  real  co-operation  among  the  different 
colleges  in  any  university  event.  The  colleges  were 
separated;  the  professional  colleges  had  their  own 
sphere  of  activity,  being  situated  downtown,  at  that 
time,  and  it  was  a  difficult  task  to  unite  all  the  stu- 
dents for  a  conference,  a  "pep"  meeting  or  a  parade.  In 


fact,  there  was  little  co-operation  among  the  various 
colleges.  A  University  Union  became  the  chief  topic 
of  conversation,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  were  striving  always**  for  more  compact 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  student  body,  that  the 
Creighton  University  Union  was  formed. 

The  Creighton  University  Union 
claims  the  membership  of  every  loyal 
student  in  the  University.  Each  and 
every  student  is  an  active  member, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  each  and 
every  student  will  always  bear  this 
in  mind  as  long  as  he  remains  en- 
rolled in  the  University. 

The  Union  is  a  body  which  is  in- 
dependent of  every  department,  but 
with  a  personnel  drawn  from  all.  All 
active  members  pay  an  annual  fee 
of  five  dollars.  Associate  members 
arc  admitted  from  the  alumni  and 
officers  of  the  University,  upon  the 
payment  of  a  small  fee.  However, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  not 
permitted  to  hold  office,  the  active 
members  being  in  control. 


JOHN  FOLEY 

Senior  Arts  Student  and  Represent 
ative  of  That  Department. 


T 


HE  government  of  the  Union  is 


ors,  composed  of  one  upper  classman 
elected  by  each  department  of  the 
University,  two  alumni  and  a  faculty 
representative.  A  manager  is  employed  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  at  a  fixed  salary.  Charles  B.  Morearty, 
Law  '22,  of  Omaha,  Avas  the  first  manager  of  the  Union. 
Albeit  K.  Stevens,  Dental  '23,  of  Butte,  Montana,  was 
the  first  president.  The  first  faculty  representative  was 
Father  Schuetz  S.  J.,  present  Dean  of  Men. 

William  Nolan,  Law  '23,  is  the  present  manager  of 
the  Union,  and  Brendan  Brown,  Law  '24,  the  presi- 
dent. Both  men  are  residents  of  Omaha.  Father  Tall- 
madge  S.  J.,  has  been  selected  as  faculty  representative. 

The  purpose  of  the  C.  U.  Union,  as  given  in  the  con- 
stitution, is  to  further  the  best  interests  of  the  Univer- 
sity; to  promote  good-fellowship  among  the  members; 
to  provide  and  maintain  a  suitable  clubhouse  for  the 
members  and  to  centralize  the  student  activities  in  the 
University. 
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|The  Union,  as  it  now  exists  in  Creighton,  has  been 
ipource  of  much  good  for  the  University.  It  has 
lided  to  cement  the  departments  into  a  solid  and 
impact  group.  In  its  initial  activity  of  the  past  year, 
hiely,  sponsoring  the  Freshman  dance,  the  Union  be- 
lli its  work  of  creating  and  promoting  good-fellowship 
|ong  the  students. 

In  arranging  and  promoting  the  huge  parade  prior 
the  Marquette  game,  the  Union  displayed  its  tre- 
Jndous  power  of  co-ordinating  student  spirit  with 
dent  feeling.  The  parade  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
sful  ever  held  at  Creighton;  because  every  stu- 
lt  with  a  spark  of  loyalty  in  him  for  his  Alma  Mater, 
s  there.  Omaha  knew  before  the  day  had  passed 
,t  a  really  great  University  was  situated  within  its 
its. 

)F     course,     to     mention     the 
Union  balls,  the  three  days' 
nival  ,  and  the  first  annual  out- 

at  Krug  Park,  is  but  recalling 
:t  historty  .  Those  events  may 
forgotten,  but  they  are  what 
re  sadly  lacking  in  former 
,rs.  And  why?  Because  it  is 
ough   these    social    gatherings, 

"pep"  metings  and  outings 
t  the  students  meet  one  anoth- 
They  mix  more  freely  cast  aside 
ir  distinctive  college  character- 
cs,  and  take  part  in  a  Univer- 
t  affair.  The  separate  college 
ivities  are  now  of  an  insignifi- 
it  character  and  degree.  The 
ion  alone  is  the  medium  for  a 
iversity  activity,  and  when  the 
ion  acts,  every  student  must  do  his  part. 
Arranging  smokers,  "pep"  meetings,  parades  and 
ices  is  not  the  only  work  of  the  Union.  The  Union 
s  fortunate  in  securing  the  two  rooms  in  the  "Gym" 
its  club  rooms,  but  they  are  merely  a  temporary  loan. 
e  students  realize  that  they  are  inadequate  for  the 
'ds  of  such  a  Union,  and  now  every  energy  is  bent 
yards  a  definite  plan  for  the  site  and  erection  of  a 
•manent  club  house. 

rhe  present  Board  of  Governors  have  much  to  do  if 
y  carry  out  their  proposed  plans  for  the  current 
tr.     It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  Board  to  permit 

Union  to  be  forgotten  until  the  election  of  officers 
the  next  Board.  And  in  order  to  effectually  accom- 
sh  their  purpose  and  perceive  their  plans  material- 
.  the  Union,  first  of  all,  urges  more  intensive  and 
ntaneous  co-operation  of  the  student  body.  The  stu 
its,  alumni  and  faculty  must  all  work  in  harmony, 
[•ough  the  system  of  monthly  conferences,  each  de- 


WHAT    CITIZENSHIP    IN    THE 
UNION  IMPLIES 

AS  a  member,  you  are  expected 
to  co-operate  willingly  in  the 
Union  activities,  for  they  are  Uni- 
versity activities. 

You  are  expected  to  wear  your 
Union  emblem  at  all  times. 

You  are  expected  to  be  a  man 
worthy  of  attending  Creighton 
and  of  associating  with  her  stu- 
dents. 

Your  loyal  and  hearty  support 
must  always  be  forthcoming." 


partmental  representative  can  keep  in  touch  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  classes  in  his  department,  and 
ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the  different  groups  of 
students. 

This  seems  to  be  the  most  important  revision 
brought  about  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  for  in  this 
manner  the  students  can  more  readily  air  their  views, 
and  the  representative  keep  his  eye  on  the  individuals 
who  are  co-operating  either  for  the  betterment  or  det- 
riment of  the  organization.  These  monthly  confer- 
ences are  bound  to  be  interesting  and  helpful.  The 
representative  will  not  be  permitted  to  "slip-up"  on 
his  duty  to  the  college  which  he  represents,  nor  will 
the  students  be  permitted  to  drift  along  without  any 
heed  or  care  for  their  organization.  Such  conferences 
were  lacking  during  the  past  year,  many  complaints 
were  heard,  but  as  is  often  the  case,  those  who  had  the 

most  fault  to  find,  either  with  the 

Union  or  its  Board,  were  generally 
the  same  individuals  who  never 
spent  two  minutes  of  their  time  in 
boosting,  pushing  or  aiding  the 
Union.  Every  organization  is  cer- 
tain to  have  defects,  and  it  is  well 
to  have  a  few  chronic  "kickers" 
who  will  keep  the  officials  on  their 
toes,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
member  to  try  to  be  an  asset  and 
not  a  detriment  to  his  organ- 
ization. 

Every  student  enrolling  in  the 
University  should  become  an  act- 
ive member  of  the  Union  imme- 
diately upon  receiving  his  Union 
pin,  the  emblem  signifying  a 
staunch  supporter  of  Creighton 
University  and  her  ideals;  a  true  and  faithful  adher- 
ent to  the  principles  of  the  C.  U.  Union,  namely,  the 
betterment  and  furtherance  of  undergraduate  interests. 
The  absolute  duty  of  every  Creighton  student  is  to 
wear  his  Union  emblem.  The  Union,  as  an  organiza- 
tion by  and  for  the  students,  should  elicit  some  recog- 
nition from  its  members.  Such  recognition  can  be  ac- 
corded by  wearing  this  emblem.  It  is  simple,  yet  in 
the  few  months  that  it  has  been  worn  by  Union  mem- 
bers, it  has  won  the  approval  of  the  students,  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  University.  In  Omaha,  it  is  a 
"known"  pin.  By  this  time,  it  is  well  displayed  in 
many  of  the  different  states.  The  F'reshmen,  especially, 
should  be  particular  always  to  wear  their  emblem.  They 
are  the  newcomers  in  the  University,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly receive  a  better  introduction  to  their  fellow  class- 
mates than  that  given  by  the  little  diamond-shaped 
emblem. 

(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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Baby  Ghost" 

By  GORDON  X.  RICHMOND 
Illustration  By  F.  0.  RAASCH 


THE  click  of  a  lock  echoed  through  the  stillness 
of  a  solitary  confinement  cell  in  Sing  Sing 
prison.  A  thousand  detective  chiefs  sighed 
with  relief  at  the  news.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  notorious  career,  "Phantom"  Danford,  master 
yeggman,  bowed  to  the  cunning  of  the  Law,  once  only 
an  object  of  scorn  to  him.  His  uncanny  elusiveness 
had  toyed  with  the  Law's  minions  for  ten  crime-filled 
years  and  had  earned  for  him  the  sobriquet  he  loved — 
but  "Phantom"  he  was  no  more. 

Minutes, — hours  passed  before  the  criminal  roused 
himself  from  a  bitter  reverie.  His  cell  was  filled  with 
an  almost  tangible  blackness.  Slowly  he  arose  and 
groped  about  with  strained  and  unavailing  eyes.  His 
hands  met  only  bare  walls  and  floor.  The  Law  was 
thorough. 

But  Danford  was  little  resigned  to  his  fate.  As  any 
of  the  criminal  "elite"  will  admit,  imprisonment  is  an 
inglorious  adventure.  The  "Phantom"  had  a  trace  of 
blood  that  might  have  inspired  a  tiger.  And  right  now 
the  "million  dollar"  finger  tips,  which  could  solve  the 
most  treacherous  vault  combinations,  tingled  with  a 
sense  of  challenge — a  challenge  to  his  great  inventive 
power.  He  knew  that  he  could  look  to  no  precedent 
for  inspiration  to  a  means  of  escape  from  one  of  Sing 
Sing's  "solitaries." 

A  month  passed. 
In  that  time  the 
criminal's  b  r  a  i  n 
had  reviewed  and 
dismissed  an  end- 
less chain  of  plans 
of  escape.  Evi- 
dently only  one 
course  of  action 
was  plausible — he 
must  be  removed 
to  quarters  more 
advantageous  t  o 
his  meditated  ac- 
tion. The  hospital 
was  his  only  hope. 
But  he  was  not 
sick.  In  his  des- 
peration he  could 
not  bring  to  light  Unfeigned  Surprise  Swept  Over  His 
a    single    effective  Gleaming  Barrel 


method    of   "getting  in  shape"  for  the  hospital. 

In  one  of  his  moments  of  deep  thought,  a  guai 
pushed  a  bucket  of  lime-water  into  his  cell.  As  tl 
"Phantom"  began  his  daily  task  of  washing  out  h 
cell,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  lime-water  ai 
intestinal  machinery  were  the  best  of  enemies. 

It  required  all  the  nerve  that  had  steadied  tl 
'"  Phantom"  in  a  hundred  gun  battles  to  decide;  bi 
freedom  at  any  cost  was  the  burning  resolve  that  forc< 
him  to  gulp  down  a  sickening  quantity  of  the  bitt 
fluid.  One  "dose"  failed  to  break  the  virile  constit 
tion  of  the  former  "iron-man."  But  a  week  of  tl 
treatment  proved  successful.  A  broken  and  shadow 
'.'Phantom"  made  his  long  desired  trip  to  the  pris( 
hospital. 

Months  of  careful  attention  brought  Danford  ba( 
to  ;i  frail  form  of  health,  but  his  digestive  organs  we 
wrecked.  Bread  and  milk  were  his  unvarying  < lit 
The  prison  warden,  noticing  the  unusual  amount  i 
bread  crusts  on  Danford 's  meal  tray  each  day,  dubbe 
him  "Baby  Ghost,"  much  to  Hie  amusement  of  d 
teetive  (duct's,  who  inquired  ocasionally  about  the 
former  Nemesis. 

SLOWLY  the  criminal's  strength  returned;  and  wil 
it  his  old  resolve    flamed    anew.     Deceiving    tl 
prison  officials  about   his  improvement,  he  lay   in  h 

ward  day  aft< 
day,  r  e  v  o  1  v  i  n 
new  plans  and  I 
quickly  rejectin 
them.  It  seerae 
an     endless      pri 

cess. 

One  evening  i 
early  April,  as  tl 
attending  p  li  y  S 
cian  was  makin 
his  rounds,  Dai 
ford  started  vi< 
ently.  Why  ha 
he  not  thought  ( 
it  before?  A  dar 
nigh  t,  favorabl 
breaks, — y  e  s,  h 
would     do     it; 

Pale  Features  as  He  Stared  Into  the  was  tll('  opporij 
of  a  "Forty-five."  (Cont.  on  Page  33 
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Fraternity  Membership  vs.  Barbarianism 


Why  Should  I  Join  a  "Frat"? 

BY  A  NON-MEMBER 

T  the  opening  of  the  college  year  the  incoming 
f\  freshman  finds  many  curious  activities  arrest- 
"""■%  ing  his  attention.  Not  least  among  these  is  the 
Alpha-Omega  of  College  life,  namely,  the 
eek  Letter  Fraternity.  On  the  street,  the  campus, 
d  in  the  classroom  he  observes  that  these  cliqiies 
3  especially  vociferous  and  self-assertive,  and  draws 
i  obvious  conclusion  that  to  be  a  "real  fellow"  at 
liege  one  must  join  a  Frat.  It  sounds  so  attractive 
him— "the  XI 's  have  a  new  house!"— "The  Delta 
I  rushing  already!" — "You  say  the  Gammas  are  en- 
rtaining  next  week?" — "Sure  he'll  get  by  with  it; 
's  a  frat  brother."  -Seductive  it  may  sound — but,  Mr. 
eshman,  you  who  come  from  rural  life,  from  country 
lage,  from  distant  city,  to  spend  from  four  to  eight 
ars  in  college  preparing  for  your  life's  work,  have 
u  considered  the  other  side  of  the  question?  When 
m  "rush"  you  to  join  their  clan,  will  you  have  fairly 
ighed  the  proposition  in  its  yaried  phases  ?  Read  the 
lowing  and  see  if  it  does  not  present  a  side  of  frat 
3  you  had  failed  to  take  into  consideration. 
The  fraternities  in  the  academic  work  are,  beyond 
estion,  an  important  factor.  Linked  as  they  are 
th  the  various  colleges  and  universities,  they  form  a 
twork  which  spreads  over  the  entire  country,  and 
such  are  the  bearers  of  a  responsibility  that  cannot 
escaped. 

rhe  fundamental  purpose  of  a  college  is  to  make 
)d  citizens,  and  its  primary  object  is  scholarship.  To 
at  extent  the  fraternities  aid  or  hinder  the  attain- 
nt  of  these  objectives  we  shall  now  see.  The  import- 
;  factors  in  educations  are  character,  scholarship  and 
nocracy.  The  fraternities  are  actually  detrimen- 
( Continued  on  Page  10) 


Why  Should  I  Not? 

BY  A  MEMBER 

IF,  perchance,  some  sturdy  citizen  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  or  so  should  suddenly  find  himself  trans- 
ported unobserved  into  our  midst,  he  would  imme- 
diately be  struck  by  the  almost  incredible  com- 
plexity of  modern  life.  To  his  astonishment  he  would 
discover  that  in  the  rapid-fire  existence  of  today  a  man 
is  called  upon  to  engage  in  as  many  activities  as  would 
have  been  considered  sufficient  for  a  dozen  men  of  his 
own  slow,  tranquil  period.  And  he  would  find  that 
those  who  take  the  lead  and  keep  it  at  such  a  strenu- 
ous pace  are  men  who  by  the  well-balanced  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  body  at  an  early  age  have  laid  the 
foundations  upon  which  they  built  their  future  leader- 
ship. 

If,  as  has  been  said,  the  foundation  is  the  most  impor- 
tant portion  of  the  building,  may  we  not  assume  that 
the  freshman  year  is  the  most  important  part  of  our 
educational  edifice ;  and  being  such,  is  it  not  worth  the 
most  scrupulous  attention  we  can  bestow  on  its  forma- 
tion? Therefore,  as  a  freshman,  as  one  whose  aim  in 
life  is  to  make  a  conscientious  use  of  those  things  which 
tend  toward  his  personal  development,  you  should  give 
the  fraternity  question  your  careful  consideration ;  for 
you  can  ill  afford  to  enter  an  organization  whose  aims 
and  purposes  you  do  not  understand.  Neither  can  you 
afford  to  ignore  such  an  organization  without  at  least 
investigating  its  claims  and  pretentions.  In  other 
words,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  future  college 
career  to  find  out  just  what  there  is  in  it  for  you.  What 
is  there  that  the  fraternities  have  to  offer  to  me,  a  fresh- 
man? How  can  they  help  me  to  solve  my  own  peculiar 
difficulties?  These  are  questions  which  it  is  not  only 
your  right,  but  your  duty  to  demand. 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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WHY  SHOULD  I  JOIN  A  "FRAT?" 

(Continued  From  Page  9) 

tal  to  all  three.  Let  us  consider  the  effects  of  fraternity 
life  on  character.  First  we  have  the  "rushing"  sys- 
tem, which  is  rough,  boisterous  and  injurious.  It  takes 
much  of  a  student's  time,  when  he  should  be  acquaint- 
ing himself  with  his  new  subjects  and  getting  a  good 
start  for  his  year's  work.  It  throws  him  in  with  a 
clique  or  group  of  students  who  are  to  form  his  circle 
of  friends  throughout  his  college  days,  with  the  result 
that  he  has  a  tendency  to  make  friends  only  with  those 
whom  he  meets  within  its  membership,  and  thereby 
narrows  his  social  relationships. 

Secondly,  extravagance  is  encouraged.  For  besides 
the  regular  college  fees  and  your  living  expenses  there 
are  fraternity  initiation  fees  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
dollars.  Then  the  frat  pin,  generally  a  jeweled  one  ; 
also  your  part  in  the  gifts  to  the  house,  as  well  as  your 
share  in  the  entertaining  expenses,  and  your  annual 
dues.  Such  additional  expenditures  have  kept  many 
a  man  from  graduating.  The  standards  are  not  of  those 
who  can  afford  the  least,  but  rather  raise  expend 
itures  to  the  level  of  those  with  the  Largest  allowances. 
Many  misguided  students  might  have  graduated,  hut 
exhausted  their  resources  by  spending  as  much  in  two 
years,  living  the  frat  life,  as  would  have  kept  them  in 
school  for  four  years  on  a  less  elaborate  scale. 

Likewise  there  is  a  tendency  to  foster  idleness  and  at 
times  dissipation  and  even  vice.  At  their  very  best, 
frats  reduce  opportunity  for  study,  so  necessary  to  the 
student,  and  threaten  to  undermine  the  very  founda- 
tion for  scholarship.  There  is  the  hurried  trend  of  the 
daily  routine — twenty  or  twenty-five  men  in  a  house- 
one  running  from  his  room  and  slamming  the  door;  an- 
other hurrying  off  to  a  meeting;  another  practicing 
the  latest  fox-trot  on  the  piano;  someone  in  the  lower 
hall  trying  to  "square  himself"  on  the  'phone;  others 
upstairs  rushing  madly  about  for  hats  and  coats  to  catch 
an  oncoming  car.  The  sense  of  confusion  results  not  so 
much  from  what  they  are  doing  as  the  fact  that  every- 
one is  doing  something  different.  How  could  one  do 
any  studying,  for  example,  with  four  men  in  a  room 
together?  Two  are  dressing  for  an  evening  out  and 
eagerly  searching  for  scattered  bits  of  their  wardrobe; 
a  third,  having  a  light  schedule  for  the  following  day. 
prefers  to  smoke,  and  being  in  a  talkative  mood,  wins 
the  past  week's  football  game  according  to  his  own 
ideas;  the  fourth  has  a  heavy  schedule  and  wishes  to 
study,  hut  naturally  finds  it  quite  out  of  the  question, 
so,  giving  up  in  disgust,  he  joins  the  stags,  and  hits  for 
some  place  of  amusement.  Day  in  and  day  out  it's  the 
same  run  of  events.  It  has  been  said,  and  with  author- 
ity, that  the  average  school  standings  of  fraternity  men 
through  the  country  are  lower  than  those  of  non-fra- 
(Continued  on  Page  35) 


WHY  SHOULD  I  NOT? 

(Continued  From  Page  9) 

Before  answering  these  perfectly  legitimate  ques 
tions,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  conditions  unde 
which  the  average  fellow  enters  college.  We  need  no 
go  into  detail;  you  know  it  as  well  as  we.  It's  an  oil 
story,  but  nevertheless  a  true  one. 

You  know  how  it  goes.  Away  from  home  and  its  in 
rluences,  the  family  ties  are  broken,  the  apron  string 
are  cut,  the  frosh  picks  up  bad  companions,  wastes  hi 
time  and  money  till  the  day  of  reckoning  comes,  am 
then — but  it's  an  old  story.  It  has  been  told  so  often  it' 
hackneyed;  it's  a  joke,  a  Sunday-school  lesson. 

Surely  it's  a  joke,  but  it's  a  joke  with  a  sting.  0 
course  it  may  he  a  Sunday-school  lesson,  but  it's  on 
that  a  half-dozen  or  more  unfortunate  fellows  eacl 
year  would  give  anything  to  have  learned  before  it  wa 
too  late.  Sensible  fellows  will  guide  themselves  ac 
cordingly.  The  others,  well — it  never  fails  to  happer 
For  the  majority,  however,  the  difficulty  lies  in  ar 
other  direction. 

It's  the  loneliness,  the  strangeness,  that  empty  feel 
ing  that  comes  when  we  find  ourselves  alone  in  th 
midst  of  a  crowd.  It's  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  wha 
to  do  next,  of  what  is  expected  of  us,  of  which  activi 
ties  are  worth  while  and  which  are  not,  of  where  t 
find  suitable  companionship,  of  how  much  amusemen 
is  necessary,  and  where  to  obtain  it.  These  things  ar 
as  important  as  a  knowledge  of  the  formal  subject  mat 
ter  of  our  work;  for,  after  all,  college  life  isn't  one  cob 
tinual  round  of  study.  The  class  room  is  not  the  whol 
of  university  life.  It  is  only  the  most  important  phas 
of  it.  This  is  just  where  the  fraternity  comes  in.  It 
purpose  is  to  deal  with  situations  of  this  sort,  and  i 
does  its  work  well. 

It  takes  the  freshman  in,  makes  him  one  of  the  crowd 
and  gives  him  the  opportunity  to  make  a  careful  surve; 
of  the  situation  and  decide  his  course  for  himself.  It' 
not  only  a  good  plan,  hut  it  works.  Before  long  th 
situation  begins  to  clear.  The  frosh  sees  things  from 
different  angle,  thanks  to  the  advice  and  suggestion 
of  those  who  have  gained  their  knowledge  in  the  han 
school  of  experience.  His  attention  will  be  called  t 
the  standard  of  scholarship  demanded  of  fraternit; 
members,  and  he  will  find  that  where  he  was  once  sat 
isfied  with  mediocrity  he  will  now  strive  to  excel,  an< 
to  his  surprise  he  will  discover  that  it  is  as  easy  ncv 
to  do  excellent  work  as  it  formerly  was  to  merely  "ge 
by;"  for  he  has  added  to  his  own  power  the  impetu 
derived  from  the  concerted  effort  of  a  whole  group  o 
men  aiding  one  another  in  their  common  pursuit  o 
knowledge. 

As  we  all  know,  it  is  the  well-rounded  man,  not  tto 
bookworm,  who  commands  our  esteem.     We  may  ad 

(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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What  Does  Oratory  Mean  to  YOU? 

lere  is  What  Oratory  Has  Done  in  the  Past.    Why  Not  Put  It  Where 

It  Belongs  at  C.  U. 

By  FRANCIS  C.  CHARVAT 


EVERYONE  is  familiar  with  the  story  by  0. 
Henry  about  the  man  who  was  so  ugly  that  at 
sight  of  him  women  fainted  and  children  cried; 
but  who  was  able,  because  of  his  exquisite  voice, 
o  charm  and  win  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  land, 
^rue,  he  was  compelled  to  woo  her  by  night  and  dared 
ot  emerge  from  the 
rotection  of  a  shadow 
s  he  serenaded  her 
rhen  the  moon  was 
right,  and  she  swooned 
n  beholding  him  fully 
or  the  first  time ;  but 
few  pleasant  words 
evived  her  and  they 
Ted  happily  ever  af- 
ar. That  inamorato 
ad  but  one  requisite 
f  a  first-rate  orator — 
oice,  developed  to  an 
xtraordinary  degree. 
[ad  he  submitted  his 
hysiognomy  to  the 
linistrations  of  a  beau- 
y  doctor  and  acquired 
oise  and  ambition,  the 
reat  American  story 
writer  would  not  have 
ad  to  introduce  him 
o  the  world.  The  suc- 
essful  lover  would 
ave  captivated  people 
s  did  Cicero,  O 'Con- 
ell  and  Bryan.  A  few 
xplanatory  para- 
graphs  are  here   given 

o  show  how  he  might  have  achieved  universal  fame. 
Definitons  of  oratory  vary  according  to  points  of 
iew.  In  general  it  is  elevated  conversation.  The  good 
onverser  need  only  acquire  volume  of  voice  and  self- 
ontrol  before  an  audience  to  become  an  orator.  In- 
ariably  it  has  for  its  purpose  persuasion  of  one  kind 
r  another.  The  particular  method  of  persuasion  to 
e  used  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  oratory  in  ques- 
ion,  whether  it  be  from  the  pulpit,  political  rostrum 


What  is  Required  of  an  Orator 

HE  who  aspires  to  speak  to  the  peo- 
ple must  have  some  of  the  quali- 
ties of  leadership.  A  thorough  educa- 
tion is  a  prime  requisite.  The  orator 
must  first  of  all  be  a  scholar;  he  must 
delve  into  things,  learn  facts,  acquire 
wisdom.  The  reading  of  good  books, 
association  with  great  minds,  careful 
observations  of  things  and  people  and 
frequent  meditation  are  means  where- 
by to  secure  the  necessary  equipment. 
Just  how  important  the  character  of 
the  man  is,  would  be  hard  to  deter- 
mine; doubtless  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant. Unless  will-power  and  self  con- 
fidence are  present,  the  expression  of 
ideas  which  may  be  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  listeners  involves  defeat  of 
purpose  and  also  incredulity,  not  to 
mention  physical  danger.  In  addition, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  memory,  imagi- 
nation, feeling,  emotion  and  poise." 


or  a  lecture  platform,  or  in  the  banquet-hall  or  court- 
room. The  preacher  especially  need  be  possessed  of 
an  agreeably  conversational  manner  of  speaking  that 
should  be  in  consonance  with  the  solemn  atmosphere 
of  the  church.  All  sorts  of  men  make  political  speeches, 
with  the  greatest  success  going  to  him  who  can  be  nat- 
urally convincing  be- 
sides controversial  and 
vehement.  Since  the 
aim  of  the  lecturer  is 
to  entertain  and  inform, 
he  must  combine  the 
finesse  of  expression  of 
the  actor  with  the 
learned  effusions  of  the 
professor.  The  earnest 
conviction  of  the  law- 
yer in  charging  a  jury 
will  be  replaced  by 
cheerful  conviviality  in 
the  after-dinner  speech. 
The  difference  between 
conversation  and  ora- 
tory, therefore,  is  that 
in  one  the  speaker  ad- 
dresses a  few  and  in  the 
other  many. 


T 


HE  adaptability  of 
oratory   for   influ- 


encing men  was  recog- 
nized in  early  times  and 
employed  to  remark- 
able advantage  by  such 
men  as  Aristides,  The- 
mistocles,  Demosthenes, 
Pericles,  Cicero  and  Caesar.  A  peculiar  feature  of  an- 
cient oratory,  however-,  is  that  logic  was  made  sub- 
servient to  eloquence,  to  the  graces  of  rhetorical  style. 
The  Pounder  of  Christianity  had  regular  recourse  to 
oratory  and  encouraged  its  use  when  He  told  His  dis- 
ciples: "Go  and  preach!"  Two  great  expounders  of 
the  new  religion,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Chrysostom,  were 
orators  of  unusual  distinction.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that    during    the     Middle      Ages     oratory     was     con- 
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fined  mainly  to  Church  purposes.  With  the  flare  of  the 
French  Revolution,  however,  oratory  came  into  sudden 
prominence  as  a  mode  of  expression  for  the  pent-up 
feelings  and  emotions  of  the  oppressed.  Thereafter 
every  important  event  in  all  nations  was  espoused  by 
an  orator  who  was  ready  for  the  occasion.  America 
owes  her  independence  in  large  part  ot  the  eloquence 
of  men  like  Patrick  Henry  and  her  national  policies  to 
that  of  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  others. 

In  the  past,  oratory  was  the  sole  means  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  knowledge ;  hence  its  great  popularity  and 
development.  With  the  inception  of  books,  newspapers 
and  the  telegraph,  this  purpose  of  the  art  disappeared. 
Nevertheless  it  plays  a  vital  part  in  civilized  life  even 
today.  Before  the  reason  for  this 
permanence  can  be  given  it  is  neces- 
sary to  sketch  the  requirements  of 
the  orator. 

He  who  aspires  to  speak  to  the 
people  must  have  some  of  the  quali- 
ties of  leadership.  A  thorough  edu- 
cation is  a  prime  requisite.  The  ora- 
tor must,  first  of  all,  be  a  scholar; 
he  must  delve  into  things,  learn  facts, 
acquire  wisdom.  The  reading  of 
good  books,  association  with  great 
minds,  careful  observations  of  things 
and  people  and  frequent  meditation 
are  means  whereby  to  secure  the  nec- 
essary equipment.  Just  how  impor- 
tant the  character  of  the  man  is, 
would  be  hard  to  determine ;  doubt- 
less it  is  extremely  important.  Un- 
less will-power  and  self-confidence 
are  present,  the  expression  of  ideas 
which  may  be  at  variance  with  those 
of  the  listeners  involves  defeat  of 
purpose  and  also  incredulity,  not  to 
mention  physical  danger.  In  addition, 
to  have  memory,  imagination,  feeling 
poise. 

The  primary  purpose  of  language  is  to  express 
thought;  a  secondary  purpose  is  to  express  feelings  by 
stating  them,  describing  them  or  suggesting  them 
through  exclamation.  If  printed,  language  can  suc- 
ceed in  fulfilling  these  purposes.  But  only  the  intelli- 
gent reader,  in  a  receptive  mood,  will  absorb  what  is 
presented,  provided  the  technic  of  writing  has  fore- 
stalled the  possibility  of  doubt  regarding  the  inten- 
tions of  the  writer.  The  speaker  gives  language  ani- 
mation. By  his  having  resort  to  variety  of  tone,  facial 
expressions,  gesture,  personal  appearances — all  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  personality,  the  printed  message  is  vivi- 
fied, every  word  is  conveyed  not  only  with  the  neces- 


Francis  C  .Charvat,  Senior  Arts 
student  and  winner  of  the  Ora- 
torical contest  of  last  year. 


it  is  necessary 
emotion    and 
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sary  grammatical  and  rhetorical  precision,  but  simul- 
taneously with  a  significant  gesture,  a  smile  or  a  frown, 
living  seriousness,  natural  conviction,  human  deter- 
mination. Often  ample  information  on  the  subject  is 
already  had  by  the  people,  or  firm  opinions  are  held; 
but  the  orator  is  listened  to  for  further  enlightenment, 
for  his  interpretation  of  the  facts.  Not  infrequently 
the  listeners  with  preconceived  ideas  and  opinions  will 
change  these  after  hearing  a  man  discuss  them  from 
the  rostrum.    Such  is  the  power  of  the  spoken  word. 

PASSING  from  the  consideration  of  oratory  as  a 
highly  influential  and  practical  factor  in  the  life 
of  the  world,  it  is  interesting  to  note  its  adaptability 
as  a  mode  of  education.  Based  as  it  is  on  choice  con- 
versation, practice  of  it  has  the  re- 
ciprocal effect  of  improving  one's 
daily  talk  by  instilling  confidences 
and  providing  readiness  of  mind  and 
care  in  enunciation.  The  prepara- 
tion of  a  speech,  unless  it  be  on  a 
subject  concerning  which  the  speak- 
er has  special  knowledge,  necessi- 
tates careful  study,  by  research  and 
consultation,  and  a  subsequent  win- 
nowing of  the  copious  data  to  a  de- 
sired limit  and  a  crystalization  of 
the  material  into  a  well-balanced, 
effective  whole.  It  is  one  thing  to 
have  knowledge  and  another,  but 
more  difficult,  to  demonstrate  its 
utility  to  the  world;  consequently 
the  act  of  speaking  directly  to  an 
audience  is  an  ideal  training  for  ini- 
tiative and  leadership.  No  longer  is 
public  speaking  confined  to  the  use 
of  politicians,  clergymen,  lecturers 
and  legislators;  but  men  of  affairs  in 
all  walks  of  life  are  called  upon  to 
give  their  views  to  assemblies,  to  assist  or  defeat  prop- 
aganda. It  is  folly  for  one  preparing  himself  for  in- 
tellectual work  to  neglect  that  phase  of  his  education 
which  will  bring  him  the  surest  returns  for  the  effort 
exerted. 

To  say  that,  because  oratory  formed  the  chief  part 
of  the  youth's  education  in  ancient  and  medieval  times, 
it  should  be  stressed  similarly  in  modern  curricula 
would  be  assuming  a  reckless  comparison  of  those  times 
and  these.  However,  the  facts  that  Quintilian  empha- 
sized the  good  of  oratory  because  he  considered  the 
orator  the  highest  type  of  Roman  citizen  and  that  ora- 
tory was  one  of  the  seven  liberal  arts  which  the  medie- 
val student  studied  in  preparation  for  the  philosoph- 
ical disputations  in  the  university,  is  a  precedent  to 
(Continued  on  Page  33) 
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Percy  Goes  to  College 

Yes,  Percy  Is  a  Freshman.    Do  You  Know  Him? 
Better  Get  Acquainted. 

By  RAYMOND  CAFFREY 
Decoration  By  F.  RAASCH 


EACH  spring,  as  the  high  schools  throughout  the 
country  complete  their  annual  program,  mem- 
bers of  the  various  graduating  classes  antici- 
pate a  few  more  years  at  some  institution  of 
higher  learning.  They  have  listened  to  one  of  the  fel- 
lows who  has  put  in  time  at  a  dispensary  of  higher  in- 
formation, and  who  has  explained  to  them  that  every- 
thing is  rosy  in  a  college  career.  So  Percy,  aspiring 
for  a  college  education,  has  received  some  ideas  that 
should  have  been  buried  with  the  last  Indian  war 
hatchet  that  was  found  after  the  battle  at  the  cigar 
store.  The  summer  following  graduation  from  high 
school  is  spent  in  preparation  for  entering  college  the 
coming  fall. 

The  short  vacation  months  have  passed  and  Percy 
is  anxious  for  the  time  to  come  when  he  can  bid  the 
home  folks  good-bye.  A  trunk  is  secured.  The  prob- 
lem of  packing  it  is  the  next  big  task  the  incipient 
freshman  will  have  to  tackle ;  no  doubt  it  will  be  the 
greatest  engineering  problem  that  has  ever  yet  con- 
fronted him.  Much  time  is  spent  in  arranging  and  re- 
arranging the  unnecessary  articles  he  will  take  along 
to  school.  The  freshmen  always  bring  countless  arti- 
cles which  could  not  be  used  even  in  case  of  fire.  At 
last  the  lock  is  snapped  shut  on  the  treasure  of  the 
prospective  student  and  he  is  ready  to  attempt  any- 
thing the  college  can  possibly  give  him. 


THE  much  longed  for  day  has  dawned  and  it  means 
more  to  Percy  than  the  Fourth  of  July  meant  to 
George  Washington.  It  seems  to  him  that  the  world 
has  shifted  into  a  higher  gear  and  everything  has  in- 
creased its  speed  to  a  startling  rate.  The  ten  o'clock 
"rattler"  will  carry  him  to  the  city.  The  hours  are 
passing  swiftly  and  it  is  time  to  go  to  the  station.  His 
mother  goes  to  his  room  to  make  a  last  general  survey 
and  finds  his  heavy  woolen  underwear  that  she  in- 
structed him  not  to  forget  under  any  consideration. 
The  trunk  is  opened  and  the  "ditched"  woolens  are 
packed  therein.  It  is  placed  in  the  family  tractor  and 
as  mother  and  son  seat  themselves,  father  lets  out  the 
clutch  pedal  to  start  the  boy  on  his  college  career. 
Percy's  father  buys  the  ticket  and  gives  him  explicit 
instructions  regarding  the  handling  of  it.  He  is  told 
to  keep  his  seat  in  the  car,  not  to  run  through  the  aisle 
nor  stand  on  the  platform  while  the  train  is  moving. 
He  clearly  understands  that  he  is  not  to  purchase  every- 
thing the  news-agent  offers  him,  because  many  times 
those  unscrupulous  venders  have  been  known  to  short- 
change a  person. 

The  ride  to  the  city  is  spent  in  imaginative  specula- 
tion.   The  first  question  that  presents  itself  is  the  num- 
ber of  people  he  will  see  when  he  arrives.     Percy  be- 
gins to  recall  just  where  he  has  seen  the  largest  congre- 
(Continued  on  Page  39) 
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COLUMBUS. 

By  EDWARD  T.  BOURBEAU. 


'Twas  midnight;  creepy  silence  breathed  of  death 
In  deep  and  dire  suspense;  and  Palos  slept. 
In  Saint  Sebastian's,  darkness  reigned  supreme 
Save  where  the  altar  lamp  shed  soft,  dim  rays 
On  cold,  gray  moss-grown  walls  and  columns  tall 
And  on  a  silent  figure  bowed  in  prayer. 
'Twas  not  for  worldly  wealth  and  fame  he  prayed  : 
For  these  but  fools  midst  bloodshed  strive  and  die. 
Deceptive  and  ill-boding  prophesies 
Assailed  his  tortured  soul  and  bade  him  turn 
Aside  from  such  adventure.     Fight,  brave  soul! 
God's  voice  within  him  whispered   hope  and  peace 
And  promise  bright  of  all  his  dreams  had  formed 
And  more.     The  first  pink  blush  of  maiden  morn 
Tinted  with  fire  fields  drenched   in  diamond  dew: 
And  still   he  knelt    in   fear  of  God  alone. 

But  Palos  woke  as  from  an  ugly  dream. 
And  sadly  looked  upon  that  fateful  day. 
No  early,  carefree  fisher's  song  rang  out 
In  clarion  tones  from  morning's  misty  depths. 
The  matin  chimes  tolled  out  their  solemn  knell 
To  mournful  groups  of  townsmen  at  the  dock, 
While  brave  and   simple  souls  bade   fond   farewell. 
Like  sunshine  piercing  storm  clouds,  hope  returned 
As  through  their  midst  the  stately   leader  strode 
With    firm,    determined    step;   a    mighty    cheer 
Resounded  o'er  the  bay  from  all  three  ships. 
Loose  from  its  moorings  swung  the  tiny  fleet, 
Its  crimson  topsails  flashing  o'er  the  blue. 
And  faded  into  Dreamland's  hazy  bounds. 


Slowly  dragged   the   heavy,   listless   days 
And  weeks;  nor  isle  nor  any  sign  of  land 
They  saw.     By  day  they  scanned  the  trackless  sea, 
By  night  they  cringed  as  in  a  dungeon  black, 
Scarce  daring  e'en  to  hope  for  morning's  light. 
Vet  westward,  ever  westward  pushed  the  fleet, 
Driven  by  Eastwind's  steady,  ceaseless  breath, 
Like  three  lone  clouds  across  an  azure  sky. 


Clear  was  the  night;  from  the  purple  heavens  lined 

With  glittering  golden  lights,  the  peaceful  moon 

Looked  calmly  o'er  the  heaving  waters'  heights, 

Unconscious,  in  her  glory,  of  the  storm 

That  brewed  beneath  those  dim,  deserted  decks. 

Deep  in  the  vessel's  hold  blurred  shadows  moved 

And  in  low  whispers  plotted  through  the  night. 

<  >,  terrible  the  crashing  thunder's  peal, 

The  blinding  lightning's  jagged   flash   of  death, 

The   angry  ocean's  deep,   resounding  roar! 

But  far  more  terrible  than  these,  the  wrath 

Of  mutiny  at  sea!     Like  demons  loosed 

From   Hell,  the   madmen   poured  upon  the  deck, 

Their  daggers  drawn,  and  hurried  aft  to  where 

Their   captain  stood  with   wearied,  haggard  look 

Beside  the  wheel.     Scarce  twenty  feet   away 

And     suddenly  they  halted   in  their  tracks, 

Held  spellbound  by  those  eyes  of  fearless  light 

That  burned  deep  in  their  narrow,  withered  souls. 

'*0  cowards!" — like  the  breaker's  roll  he  spoke, 

"Once  I  could  call  you  men — long  have  1  known 

Your  heavy   hearts,  your  dismal   discontent; 

And   long   I   promised,  threatened,  yea,  and  begged; 

Nor  yield  I  now.    0,  traitors,  pierce  this  heart, 

Cast  to  the  kinder  sea  this  body,  seek 

Again   warm   Spain.     No  welcome   waits  you  there; 

Nay,  hut  contempt    from  those  who  else  might  sing 

Your  praises  far  and  wide."     Then  cried  their  chief, 

No  longer  cowed,  "Enough!     We'll  hear  no  more 

Of  thee."     High  o'er  his  head   he  flashed  his  sword, 

And  charged    upon   his  helpless   victim — 

"Land!" 
Then  westward  as  one  man  they  turned  their  gaze, 
Beholding  in  the  morning's  rosy  light, 
Across  the  waste  of  dancing,  firclit  waves, 
A  thin,   gray  border — Dreamland's  eastern  end! 
Cries,  first  of  wonder,  then  of  joy,  arose; 
They  laughed,  they  sang,  till  all  the  timbers  shook, 
And  low  before  his  captain  each  one  knelt 
And  begged  forgiveness  for  his  dastard  act. 
But  he,  their  leader,  stood  with  tear-dimmed  eyes 
And  humbly  said,  "Thank  God!    Our  goal  is  won." 
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The  Troubadour  Tramp 


By  ALLAN  ARDELL 
Illustration  By  J.  DALLAL 


GALAHAD  rose  from  his  finished  repast,  cleaned 
his  one  eating  implement,  an  old  knife  whose 
blade  could  have  been  used  as  a  corn  knife, 
and  languidly  viewed  his  surroundings.  The 
meven  country  of  the  Ozarks  is  no  Mecca  for  a  cos- 
nopolite  of  Galahad's  type.  Migrating  with  the  wild 
owl  for  five  years  had  not  cured  the  spirit  of  wander- 
ust  that  had  sent  him  on  a  trip  of  tramp  life  at  twenty. 
This  same  spirit  had  placed  him  in  the  Ozarks.  If 
ie  had  done  as  in  previous  years,  holding  to  the  well- 
teaten  trail  from  the  Panhandle  to  the  Twin  Cities,  he 
yoidd  have  been  at  least  at  Omaha. 

Yet  he  was  satisfied.  This  was  something  new.  A 
attle  car  might  be  speedier,  but  what  was  speed  to 
im?  Why,  speed  was  what  he  had  forever  renounced 
n  his  "Soph"  year  at  college. 

Galahad  had  little  in  common  with  other  bo's.  For 
astance,  he  was  rather  scrupulous  as  to  his  appearance  ; 
nd  now,  as  he  drew  from  his  inside  coat  pocket  an 
ncient-looking  razor  and  a  cracked  pocket  mirror,  a 
aint  smile  illumined  his  clean-cut  features.  Why  such 
astidiousness  in  a  vagrant?  And  yet — 
Kicking,  subconsciously,  some  dirt  over  the  fire,  lie 
'as  ready  to  proceed  on  his  aimless  journey. 
About  four  o'clock,  a  parched  throat  led  Galahad 
ast  two  massive  hounds  into  a  shady  farmyard.  His 
)ud  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  halfdog  farmhouse 
roused  only  the  ire  of  the  hounds.  The  opening  door 
ffered  the  only  refuge  from  their  savage  onslaught. 
Galahad  slammed  the  door  shut  and  looked  for  some- 
ne  to  whom  he  might  offer  an  excuse  for  his  ill-man- 
ered  entrance.    A  small  voice  greeted  him. 

Oh,  are  you  the  new  hired  man  Uncle  Rufe  sent 
)r?"    A  girl  of  twenty  stood  timidly  before  him. 

No,  ma'am.  I  just  came  for  a  drink.  I'm  very 
)rry,  but  the  hounds — er — forced  me  to  seek  shelter 
ither  abruptly." 

They  wouldn't  have  hurt  you;  they  never  attack 
lyone  but  negroes  and  tramps." 
Oh-h-h." 

The  well  is  down  near  that  cotton-wood;  the  cup's 
lere  on  the  stump.  The  Avindlass  jumps  when  you 
ind  it;  perhaps  1  had  better  go  with  you  and  show 
du  how." 

Thank  you,  Miss—" 
Jordan." 


"Galahad's  my  name.  Would  you  kindly  inform 
those  hungry  hounds  that  I'm  no  negro,  but  only  a 
traveler  ? ' ' 

A  sharp  command  from  the  girl  sent  them  cringing. 

"Mister  Galahad,  you  must  be  dreadfully  thirsty 
traveling  on  a  hot  day  like  this.  You're  a  salesman, 
aren't  you?" — politely. 

"We-ell,  not  exactly — is  that  the  well,  there?" 

"Yes,  we  get  all  the  house  water  there.  The  cattle, 
of  course,  drink  at  the  spring." 

Galahad  found  the  girl  interesting;  she  was  attract- 
ive, certainly.  Further  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  a  man  and  team.  The  man  hailed 
I  hem  familiarly. 

"Will  ye  fetch  me  a  drink,  Ruth?  That's  a  good 
girl."  Then  to  the  stranger,  "Are  you  the  new  hired 
hand?" 

"No,  I  just  stopped  for  a  drink." 

' '  Darn  old  Saunders ;  he  said  as  he  would  have  me 
a  new  hand  here  by  Monday,  and  here  'tis  Friday. 
That  corn  sure  needs  going  over.  Which  way  d'ye 
come  from?" 

"They  call  it  Rock  Bottom,  I  think." 
"You  mean  you  came  from  there  today?" 
"Yes." 

"Was  there  any  mail  for  Winners — Rufe  Winners?" 
' '  I  'm  sure  I  don 't  know.    Oh — I 'm  a  stranger  in  these 
parts." 

"Say,  y'aint  looking  for  a  job,  are  you?  Ruth,  here, 
my  niece,  wouldn't  mind  another  hand,  would  you, 
honey  ? ' ' 

Galahad  hesitated;  something  in  Ruth's  expression- 
decided  for  him. 

"Well,  sir,  my  plans  weren't  of  that  nature,  but  I'd 
be  willing  to  try  it  for  a  while.  I've  never  done  much 
farm  work,  though." 

"Oh,  there  isn't  much  to  do  after  the  corn's  laid  by, 
'cept  pull  in'  burrs  out  of  the  mellons." 

"Well,  I'll  try  it  for  a  month." 

Truly,  Galahad  was  no  farmer.  The  plow  handles 
literally  wore  his  soft  palms  to  shreds — the  first  few 
days,  though,  under  Ruth's  ministrations  each  evening, 
the  pain  was  immensely  relieved.  Upon  looking  over 
the  first  row  of  corn  he  had  ever  cultivated,  he  was 
ashamed  that  his  curriculum  had  never  included  land 
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cultivation.  But  by  the  end  of  a  week  he  could  proudly 
turn  and  look  back  at  a  row  without  seeing  three- 
fourths  of  the  corn  buried  or  uprooted. 

A  new  feeling  was  creeping  over  him.  Never  before 
had  he  sat  down  to  supper  so  satisfied  that  he  had  ac- 
complished something.  Years  before  he  had  watched 
farmers  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  tilling  the  fields  in  the 
spring.    It  seemed  so  tedious,  row  after  row,  corn,  corn  ! 

Then,  too,  the  Ozarks,  with  their  singing  mocking- 
birds and  cardinals,  was  not  the  worst  place  in  the 
world  for  Cupid  to  string  his  bow  and  let  fly  an  arrow. 

Galahad  wanted  to  believe 
that  his  friendship  for  Ruth 
was  merely  that ;  but  gradu- 
ally he  surrendered  to  the  age- 
old  song.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  there  was  no  doubt  in 
Galahad's  mind  as  to  how  long 
he  would  stay. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
Ruth  and  Galahad  would  saun- 
ter down  to  the  spring  to  get 
water  "that  didn't  taste  of  the 
well. ' '  Ruth  invariably  opened 
the  conversation. 

"And  what  else  did  you  see 
in  Chicago?  Tell  me,  Gal,  were 
you  ever  in  love?  Aren't  there 
pretty  girls  up  North?" 

And  Galahad  would  assure 
her  that — 

"Until  the  sea  gang    dry,  my 
dear, 
Until  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the 
sun, 
And  I  will  love  thee  still,  my 
dear, 
While   the   sands   of   life   do 
run. ' ' 

Then  one  day  in  the  field  Galahad  told  her  uncle  that 
Ruth  was  all  his  earthly  life  lacked.  The  answer  was 
that  "the  corn  would  never  be  Laid  by  if  he  did  not 
get  to  work." 

But  Galahad  was  no  piker.  Again  he  approached 
old  Winners  with  his  plea. 

"Gal,"  old  Rufe's  eyes  blinked  suspiciously,  "she's 
all  I've  got,  but  ye 're  a  good  boy,  and — and — well,  I'm 
vvillin'.  Guess  after  the  corn's  in  'ud  be  a  good  time 
for  a  weddin'." 

Galahad  and  Ruth  planned,  and  each  little  tryst  after 
the  stars  came  out  seemed  Paradise  to  them.  Galahad 
promised  to  till  the  corn  until  their  love  nest  in  the 
heart  of  the  Ozarks  should  be  completed. 


Autumnal  frosts  were  becoming  heavier  each  suc- 
ceeding morn,  biting  into  the  round,  yellow  pumpkins 
which  were  to  adorn  Galahad's  wedding  feast. 

Galahad  was  restless;  so  was  Ruth.  Ruth,  because 
of  the  tense  excitement  of  her  coming  day.  But  Gala- 
had— an  inert  force  was  awakening,  a  force  that  had 
swept  him  on  for  five  years  and  was  now  demanding 
attention. 

The  day  of  the  nuptials  was  ushered  in  by  a  flurry 
of  snow.  The  wedding  would  be  held  at  four  o'clock 
at  the  log  church  seven  miles  distant.  Ruth  spent  the 
morning  in  putting  the  final 
touches  to  her  crude  but  charm- 
ing wedding  gown. 

Galahad  did  not  appear  at 
dinner;  but  Ruth  and  the  fam- 
ily took  it  for  granted  that  he 
had  not  yet  returned  from 
town. 

Time  passed  quickly  for  Ruth, 
busy  in  her  preparations.  Rel- 
atives and  friends  gathered  to 
escort  her  to  church.  And  yet 
Galahad  had  not  arrived.  Ruth's 
nervousness  increased.  Why 
didn't  he  come? 

An  hour,  two  hours,  dragged 
by,  and  no  Galahad.  Guests  be- 
came fidgety,  and  many  of  the 
more  elderly  ladies  exchanged 
meaning  glances.  It  was  rather 
strange,  and  certainly  discon- 
certing, they  agreed.  From  her 
position  near  the  window,  Ruth 
watched  apprehensively  the 
powdered  white  ribbon  of  road- 
way, and  the  shadows  lengthen- 
ing in  the  glowing  sunset.  He 
would  arrive  presently  and  ex- 
plain. What  could  be  detaining  him?  Suddenly  a  new 
fear  possessed  her.  What  if  he  had  met  with  some  ac- 
cident ? 

Finally  Ruth  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but  rushed 
panic-stricken  to  his  room  on  the  second  floor. 
A  note  on  the  dresser  greeted  her. 
"Dear  Ruth: — Forgive  me,  but  I  couldn't  bear  I 
say  good-bye.  I  know  I'm  a  cad  and  a — coward,  but  J 
believe  it  to  be  for  the  best.  I  love  you  as  no  man  evei 
loved  a  girl.    You  are  a  dear  girl, — too  good  for  me. 

"This  morning,  as  I  looked  outside,  snowflaka 
greeted  me.  Bach  year  the  migrating  birds  hav( 
drawn  me  southward.  Believe  me,  dear,  T  am  poweff 
less  to  stay.  The  gypsy  in  me  has  quickened  my  blood 
I  must  go. 

God  bless  you  and  give  you  a  worthy  husband. 

GAL." 
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The  Cat  or  the  Canary? 

Did  You  See  "The  Cat  and  the  Canary"?    If  You  Did  Not,  You  Will 
Agree  With  Us.    But  If  You  Did,  Well,  Maybe 

A  Criticism  By  FRANCIS  R.  BYRNE 
Decoration  By  F.  0.  RAASCH 


W    «    "^HEN     Mary     Roberts     Rinehart's     mystery 
n  1%  I    play,  "The  Bat,"  was  produced,  its  success 

W  W  was  instant.  Nor  was  it  short-lived.  It  re- 
peated and  repeated,  and  even  now  could 
[raw  a  capacity  house  in  almost  any  theatre.  People 
cho  have  seen  it  before  would  go  again  if  only  to  watch 
ts  effect  upon  the  rest  of  the  audience.  The  psychol- 
gy  of  the  mystery  play  is  evident.  People  like  to  be 
hrilled,  they  want  to  be  excited  and  they  love  to  have 
hose  deliciously  cold,  creepy  feelings  running  up  and 
own  their  spines. 

The  phenomenal  success  of  "The  Bat"  caused  other 
laywrights  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  field  and 
oon  the  results  were  evident.  An  epidemic  of  mystery 
lays  began  to  sweep  the  country.  "Zeno, "  "The  Mon- 
ter, "  and  "The  Cat  and  the  Canary,"  all  three  of 
rhich  played  in  Chicago  last  winter,  provided  "shud- 
er  parties"  for  the  theatre-going  public.  While  it  is 
ot  supposed  that  any  one  of  these  plays  will  equal 
The  Bat"  in  popularity,  they  are,  without  a  doubt, 
accessful  productions. 

The  Cat  and  the  Canary"  has  survived  the  prelim- 
lary  test  of  popularity,  and  after  playing  a  successful 
jason  is  now  being  presented  by  several  companies 
lat  are  touring  the  country.  This  play  is  somewhat 
imilar  to  "The  Bat,"   although  it  is  a  modification, 


and  to  some  extent  an  improvement  on  it.  It  has  a 
more  logical  and  unified  plot,  and  though  it  is  by  no 
means  dull  and  listless,  it  does  not  have  so  many  thrills 
and  scares  as  its  predecessor. 

THE  audience  is  introduced  to  a  group  of  six  people, 
gathered  in  an  old  house  to  hear  the  reading  of 
the  will  of  an  eccentric  old  millionaire  who  had  died 
there,  twenty  years  ago.  The  suroundings  are  creepy 
and  mysterious.  The  house  seems  haunted.  The  tomb- 
stone voice  of  the  old  negro  mammy  sends  a  shiver  up 
our  spine.  We  are  expecting  something  dreadful  to 
happen  and  we  wait,  breathless.  This  is  the  element 
which  is  emphasized  throughout  the  play, — suspense. 
Whereas  "The  Bat"  leaves  us  no  leisure  for  awaiting 
dreadful  happenings  but  causes  them  to  come  with  such 
rapidity  as  to  bewilder  us,  "The  Cat  and  the  Canary," 
on  the  other  hand,  has  only  a  few  weird,  ghastly  epi- 
sodes, but  it  accentuates  and  emphasizes  them  with  long 
periods  of  suspense.  The  spectators  are  afraid  to 
breathe,  so  intent  are  they.  They  wish  they  could 
warn  the  heroine  of  the  danger  lurking  in  that  dark 
corner  of  the  library.  They  mistrust  the  evil-looking 
doctor  and  emit  frightened  gasps  when  his  long,  talon- 
like hands  touch  her  throat.  They  jump  in  their  seats 
every  time  a  knock  is  heard  at  the  door  and  become 
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hysterical  when  the  mysterious  hand  appears. 

Our  idea  of  the  drama  is  something  artistic,  some- 
thing classical.  Its  purpose  and  aim  should  be  high. 
It  teaches  ;  it  broadens  and  educates ;  it  gives  us  a  better 
sense  of  values.  The  drama  at  its  best  must  measure 
up  to  certain  standards;  it  must  be  logical  and  true 
to  life. 

DO  these  "shudder"  plays  measure  up  to  our  con- 
cept of  the  drama?  They  certainly  have  no  high 
ideals,  they  portray  no  admirable  characters,  they  illus- 
trate no  truth  of  human  experience,  and  they  are  not 
true  to  life.  The  high  class  drama  enacts  a  story  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  events  and  incidents,  linked  to- 
gether by  cause  and  effect,  each  proceeding  from  the 
other  and  leading  up  to  a  climax  and  predestined  cul- 
mination. These  plays 
have  no  such  logical  con- 
struction. They  are  high- 
ly improbable  and  to  a 
great  extent  almost  im- 
possible. The  authors  do 
not  let  the  characters 
work  out  their  own  des- 
tiny; on  the  contrary, 
outside  incidents  control 
every  bit  of  the  action. 
The  hand  of  the  play- 
wright is  visible  through- 
out the  performance, 
overshado  wi  ng  and 
dwarfing  the  men  and 
women  in  the  story.  The 
playwright  cheats  the 
audience. 


"Who  Is  It?" 

AFTER  the  first  act  hold  a  meeting, 
each  member  of  the  party  pick- 
ing a  candidate  for  the  villian.  If  the 
opinions  of  two  of  them  coincide  they 
may  draw  lots,  it's  about  a  fifty-fifty 
proposition  anyway.  The  bet;  should 
be  pooled,  that  is  each  one  should  de- 
posit a  given  sum  with  the  stake- 
holder. When  the  play  is  over  the 
lucky  one  who  has  picked  the  villian 
gets  the  money.  However  it  must  be 
certain  that  any  player  in  this  game  of 
'Who  is  it?'  has  no  inside  informa- 
tion about  the  play." 


44>T<IIE  BAT"  is  the  most  flagrant  example.  In  their 
A  advertisements  they  ask  those  who  had  seen  the 
play  not  to  divulge  the  secret,  not  to  advise  their 
friends  of  the  identity  of  the  "Bat."  The  secret  was 
in  no  danger,  for  none  had  seen  the  mystery  solved  to 
their  own  satisfaction.  They  saw  the  play,  their  minds 
were  started  on  a  score  of  clues,  every  character  in  the 
play  was  under  suspicion;  then  in  a  whirlwind  finish, 
the  "Bat,"  or  the  one  who  was  suspected  of  being  he, 
was  captured.  The  curtain  went  down,  leaving  many 
mysterious  incidents  unexplained.  If  the  last  five  min- 
utes of  the  play  had  been  rewritten  by  a  dozen  different 
playwrights,  each  choosing  a  different  ending  and  a  dif- 
ferent character  to  be  branded  as  the  villain,  any  one 
of  these  conclusions  would  have  been  as  logical  as  the 
one  presented,  and  each  would  have  been  appreciated 
as  much.     Yet  "The  Bat"  continues  to  draw  a  crowd 


and  there  is  as  much  speculation  as  ever  as  to  who  i 
the  perpetrator  of  the  ghastly  and  blood-curdlinj 
crimes. 

"The  Cat  and  the  Canary "  follows  closely  in  th 
footsteps  of  "The  Bat."  It  borrows  the  revolvira 
walls  and  mysterious  hand  of  its  predecessor,  althougl 
it  neglects  the  splendid  opportunites  for  entrance  am 
escape  offered  by  the  windows.  The  scenes  of  botl 
plays  are  in  old  houses,  isolated  in  the  country.  Th 
action  takes  place  at  night.  However,  "The  Cat  am 
the  Canary"  fails  to  enhance  the  effect  of  frightful 
ness  by  the  use  of  electrical  storms  or  the  discharg 
of  revolvers.  Perhaps  silent  killing  is  the  more  sir 
ister.  As  soon  as  the  curtain  rises  the  negro  mammj 
with  her  talk  of  spirits  and  her  queer  demeanor,  instill 
dread  into  our  hearts.    Her  weirdness,  though  mislead 

ing  to  a  great  extent,  ca: 
easily  be  attributed  t 
mere  superstition  afte 
we  have  seen  the  mys 
tery  solved.  The  reaso: 
for  the  real  villain  weai 
ing  a  disguise  in  th 
third  act,  at  first  though 
may  seem  to  be  es 
plained,  but  if  we  ir 
quire  deeper  into  th 
matter  we  find  anothe 
hit  of  illogical  perforn 
a  nee.  The  great  unes 
plained  mystery  was  th 
queer  performance  of  th 
doctor.  He  assumed  th 
attitude  of  a  maniac  an 
his  long  (daw-like  finger 
seemed  to  identify  hir 
with  the  mysterious  han 
which  had  reached  or 
from  the  wall.  These  false  leads,  which  add  to  the  mja 
tery  and  complication  of  the  play,  are  wholly  extrinsi 
to  the  plot,  and  it  is  unfair  for  the  playwright  to  infj 
mate  their  importance. 

^►'"pIIE  Cat  and  the  Canary"'  has  a  delightful  bit  C 
-I-  comedy  which  is  well  played.  The  compan 
which  played  in  Omaha  was  an  aggregation  of  rea 
honest-to-goodness  actors.  Louis  Kimball,  in  the  paa 
of  Paul,  showed  experience  and  technique,  and  Emil 
Tai't  carried  her  role  with  remarkable  ability.  In  fac 
the  whole  company  is  far  above  the  average.  The  ligh 
ing  effects  are  good.  From  the  standpoint  of  produ 
tion  it  is  a  first  rate  play. 

Does  this  mean,  then,  that  we  can  class  this  play  i 

an  example  of  the  modern  drama  at  its  best?    Empha 

(Continued  on  Page  37) 
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FORT  SNELLING,  located  between  the  metropol- 
itan and  capitol  cities  of  Minnesota,  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  most  beautiful  forts  in  this 
fair  land  of  ours.  The  Twin  Cities,  bordered  by 
the  cool  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  especially  noted 
for  their  beautiful  lakes,  trees,  winding  boulevards  and 
magnificent  dwellings,  form  a  very  favorable  environ- 
ment. Fort  Snelling  is  famous  not  only  because  of  its 
scenery,  but  also  as  being  the  residence  of  the  Third 
Infantry,  the  only  organization  that  has  existed  con- 
tinuously from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  to  the  present 
day.  Again  we  associate  it  with  the  name  of  "Whis- 
key," the  famed  hurdling  horse. 

The  thirty  Creighton  students,  who  attended  the  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Camp,  were  neither  weather 
prophets  nor  the  sons  of  weather  prophets, — judging 
by  the  atmospheric  conditions  which  prevailed  during 
their  encampment.  The  residents  of  Minnesota  even 
admitted  that  it  was  Texas  weather.  However,  it  was 
not  always  hot;  there  were  several  nights  which  would 
have  done  justice  to  northern  Canada,  nights  when 
the  fellows  spread  their  raincoats  between  two  blank- 
ets in  an  effort  to  keep  from  freezing.  It  was  upon 
awakening  one  morning  after  such  a  night  as  this  that 
I  saw  one  of  my  buddies  from  the  coyote  state  sleeping 
between  two  mattresses  which  he  had  borrowed  from 
a  neighboring  bed. 

THE  camp  was  held  in  the  cantonments  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  fort  proper.  They 
are  made  up  of  a  number  of  long,  one-story  wooden  bar- 
racks erected  during  the  war  to  house  the  great  number 
of  drafted  men.  The  men  arrived  June  14th  and  were 
issued  clothing,  bedding,  etc.  Judging  from  the  size 
and  appearance  of  the  suit  1  was  issued,  it  had  formerly 
been  worn  by  a  10-year-old  boy  scout.  I  later  changed 
it  for  a  larger  size.  This  one  would  have  fitted  a  full 
grown  horse.  Still  persevering,  I  attempted  a  third 
exchange.  Probably  because  it  was  the  third  attempt 
it  proved  a  charm — an  eighth  wonder  of  the  world — it 
fitted.  After  receiving  their  uniforms,  most  of  the  fel- 
lows came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  government  made 
those  uniforms  either  for  the  purpose  of  camouflaging 
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If  You  Want  Inside  Inform* 

By  JOH 

the  soldier  to  look  like  a  hay  stack,  or  to  present  such  a 
frightful  appearance  as  to  scare  the  life  out  of  the 
enemy. 

We  were  assigned  to  the  second  platoon  of  Company 
B.  Barracks  N-32,  only  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  officers'  bari*acks 
in  -which  Captain  Wheelin  was 
quartered,  was  our  new  home.  His 
barracks  was  west  of  ours.  Speak- 
ing of  directions  reminds  me  of 
the  hard  time  we  had  determining 
"which  direction  was  what."  I 
bought  a  small  compass  to  elim- 
inate the  difficulty,  but  was  forced 
to  pack  it  away  in  my  grip  under 
pain  of  razzing  from  the  fellows. 
They  always  maintained  that  their 
appetites  served  the  purpose  of  a 
compass,  especially  at  meal  time. 
I  also  bought  a  cheap  watch  to 
use  while  Avorking  field  problems. 

It  had  a  celluloid  crystal  and  the  chief  amusement  of 
one  of  my  rookie  friends  was  to  borrow  the  watch  and 
press  in  the  crystal  so  as  to  push  the  hands  on  so  tight 
that  it  would  not  run.  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  im- 
practical jokes. 

A  CERTAIN  Creighton  man  was  an  official,  self- 
ordained  chronometer.  Every  morning  about  4 
o'clock  he  used  to  poke  his  head  out  from  under  the 
blankets  and  call  us  at  five  or  ten-minute  intervals. 
After  calling  him  fifty-seven  varieties  of  names  we 
usually  went  back  to  sleep  again.  At  half-past  five  we 
had  to  get  up,  dress,  wash  and  fall  out  for  reveille. 
Then  after  our  Major  had  given  us  our  regular  morn- 
ing "bawling-out"  (often  for  A.  W.  O.  L.)  we  marched 
to  the  mess  house  for  breakfast.  At  the  command  "be 
seated"  we  were  supposed  to  sit  down  and  "fall  to." 
Napoleon  once  said  that  an  army  travels  on  its 
stomach.  I  guess  our  cooks  must  have  had  that  state- 
ment in  mind  when  they  cooked  our  food — for  a  stom- 
ach ought  to  be  almost  friction-proof  after  consuming 
all  the  grease  that  ours  did.  We  didn't  use  that  means 
of  locomotion,  but  I  guess  they  meant  to  have  us  pre- 
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pared  for  anything.    No !    Do  not  form  an  opinion  that 
we  were  served  poor  food.     I  was  only  "stringing." 
The  fact  is  that  onr  meals  were  fully  as  good  as  res- 
taurant meals.     We  were  allowed  70  cents  a  day  by 
the    commissary    department    for 
food.     This  is    nearly    twice    the 
sum  allowed  for    the    army    pri- 
vate's meals  per  day.     Our  table 
etiquette    was    very    noticeable — 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  absence. 
All  the  Creighton  army  officers 
were  at  camp.    Colonel  McAllister 
was  an  instructor  in  the   Dental 
Corps.     Major  Brannan  and  Cap- 
tain Fisher  were    instructors    of 
Defensive  Combat.   Capt.  Wheelin 
was     on    the     Offensive     Combat 
Staff,  Sergeant  Martin  was  Plat- 
oon Sergeant  of    Company    "A." 
to  Be  a  Soldier.  1st  Platoon. 

HE  first  four  weeks  of  camp  were  concerned 
chiefly  with  Minor  Tactics,  Offensive  and  De- 
fensive Combat,  Pistol  Marksmanship,  and  occasionally 
a  fifteen-minute  period  of  calisthenics  after  breakfast. 
Our  last  week  and  a  half  were  spent  on  the  rifle  range 
which  flanks  the  Minnesota  River. 

A  typical  day's  work  might  be  outlined  as  follows: 
Up  at  5  :30  a.  m.,  folowed  by  a  hasty  dressing,  washing, 
shaving,  etc.  Fall  in  on  the  company  drill  ground  at 
6  o'clock.  Then  a  breakfast  of  sausage,  bread  and 
butter,  coffee,  cereal  and  fruit ;  of  course  this  menu 
varied.  After  breakfast  the  bunks  were  made  and  the 
barracks  put  in  order.  Canteens  were  then  filled,  belts 
and  bayonets  put  on,  and  by  this  time  we  were  due  to 
fall  in  again.  A  march  to  the  parade  grounds  and  15 
minutes'  calisthenics  usually  followed.  After  calisthen- 
ics came  two  hours  of  either  tactics  or  musketry.  This 
necessitated  about  a  two-mile  march  to  the  eastern  part 
of  the  reservation.  At  10  o'clock  we  began  our  home 
march,  and  after  arriving  at  the  barracks  we  were 
given  a  bottle  of  milk  and  either  a  doughnut  or  a  sand- 
wich. Having  rested  about  15  or  20  minutes  we  again 
marched  out  on  some  tactical  problem — often  near  the 


"trench  area."  At  12:30  we  returned  to  camp,  and 
shortly  thereafter  fell  in  for  "chow."  Our  mess  ser- 
geant bore  a  resemblance  to  a  certain  motion  picture 
comedy  star,  wherefore  the  fellows  christened  the 
"Sarg,"  "Ham."  At  1:30  p.  m.  we  marched  out  for 
another  two-hour  period,  and  our  work  was  through 
for  the  day. 

At  night  there  were  the  dances,  movies,  boxing 
matches,  singing,  and  other  amusements.  Ten  o'clock 
found  the  lights  off  and  usually  a  fuse  missing,  a  sure 
sign  that  someone's  bunk  had  been  placed  on  top  of 
one  of  the  other  buildings  ;  or  if  his  bunk  were  in  place, 
there  was  usually  sand  between  the  sheets,  a  missing 
mattress,  or  a  water-soaked  set  of  blankets  and  sheets 
to  keep  the  unfortunate  rookie  on  a  search  for  a  place 
to  sleep. 

WE  made  an  agreement  to  leave  the  bunks  un- 
troubled during  our  record  firing,  but  somehow 
our  high  resolve  broke  down  and  a  few  masterpieces  of 
"bunk  fixing"  were  perpetrated  at  that  time.  I  men- 
tioned that  we  had  dances.  These  were  held  twice  a 
week  at  the  Service  Club.  The  girls  were  members  of 
either  the  Berkeley  or  the  Clinton  Club.  The  Berkeley 
clubhouse  is  a  large  three-story  building.  Almost  every 
fellow  in  camp  knew  its  location  and  telephone  number 
which  was  Main  0589.  I  mention  it  in  case  you  are 
going  to  the  next  training  camp.  I  guess  some  of  the 
girls  came  out  to  learn  to  dance,  but  we  wore  heavy 
army  shoes  so  it  didn't  hurt  us  much.  There  were  no 
"wall-flowers"  among  the  girls  who  came  out  to  our 
dances,  for  all  females  under  80  years  of  age  were 
whirled  into  a  dance.  One  spry  Miss  of  55  summers 
(or  maybe  it  was  winters)  even  went  so  far  as  to  engage 
a  certain  Creighton  man  in  a  flirtation  which  resulted 
in  his  accompanying  her  to  the  big  Berkeley  Club  dance 
in  Minneapolis.  The  reason  I  knew  her  age  is  because 
she  confided  the  secret  to  me. 

And  then  there  were  boxing  matches.     You  should 
have  seen  the  Arkansas  boys.     Perhaps  they  were  not 
classy  boxers  but  they  sure  had  the  spirit,  and  when 
(Continued  on  Page  35) 
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For  a  Better  Creighton 


LAST  year  our  slogan,  "A  bigger  and  better  Creighton"  radiated  forth  from  the  city 
in  all  directions.  In  our  dreams  we  pictured  its  realization  on  billboards  and  signs 
glimmering  with  electric  lights.  We  prided  ourselves  in  the  selection  of  such  a  fitting 
turn  of  expression  as  would  embody  the  object  of  our  most  ardent  desires.  But 
somehow,  in  the  rush  of  action  which  gave  birth  to  that  phrase,  we  failed  to  note  the  close 
relationship  which  exists  between  the  words  "bigger"  and  "better",  especially  when  applied 
to  a  university.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment,  it  seemed  that  whatever  would  make  for  a  big- 
ger Creighton  must  inevitably  result  in  a  better  one.  And  with  that  idea  in  view,  we  rushed 
forward. 

Then,  as  a  man  who  suddenly  falls  in  a  mad  attempt  to  catch  a  street  car  looks  around 
for  some  animated  object  on  which  to  vent  his  indignation ;  we  have  looked  about  in  search 
of  something  to  condemn  because  our  dreams  did  not  come  true.  After  recovering  from 
the  first  shock  of  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  the  Endowment  campaign  to  produce  im- 
mediate results,  we  are  anxious  to  lay  the  blame  somewhere,  but  are  not  sure  of  the  exact 
location. 


At  first  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  lack  of  returns  to  mismanagement,  feeling  that 
there  are  many  more  who  would  have  contributed,  had  they  heard  Creighton 's  call.  But  if 
this  were  the  real  source  of  the  trouble,  how  does  it  happen  that  Omaha  fell  so  far  below  our 
expectations?  Certainly  no  pains  were  spared  to  put  the  proposition  before  the  people  of 
this  city.     And  yet  they  failed  to  respond. 

Then,  too,  in  the  stress  of  the  times  and  the  restraint  of  credit,  we  see  a  possible  reason 
for  the  failure  of  the  campaign  to  provide  funds  sufficient  for  the  immediate  enlargement  of 
the  University.  Still,  if  the  difficulty  lay  in  this  alone,  there  would  doubtless  have  been  an 
absence  of  cash  donations,  but  the  pledges  would  have  increased  proportionally.  Neverthe- 
less, this  was  not  the  case.     On  the  contrary,  there  was  an  appalling  lack  of  such  promises. 

Discarding  these  explanations  as  inadequate  to  account  for  the  apathy  with  which  the 
people  viewed  our  appeal,  we  pass  on  to  a  deeper  and  more  subtle  cause.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  fault  lies  with  the  student  body?  Can  it  be  that  we  are  withholding  something  from 
our  Alma  Mater?  Impossible,  you  will  say.  Because  when  the  students  were  asked,  they 
gladly  pledged  their  active  support.  So  far  as  material  aid  is  concerned,  the  student  body 
did  its  part  admirably.  But  the  student  has  a  two-fold  duty.  And  it  happens  that  his  pri- 
mary duty  to  the  university  is  to  put  forth  his  best  effort  in  all  the  scholastic  activities  in 
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which  he  takes  part.  And  here  is  precisely  where  we  seem  to  have  fallen  down.  In  placing 
ourselves  before  the  people  at  large  as  we  did  last  year,  we  laid  bare  our  weakness.  We 
were  criticized  rather  severely  by  those  who  have  the  best  interests  of  Creighton  at  heart,  for 
being,  as  a  whole,  too  easily  satisfied.  They  said  we  lacked  the  "punch."  They  did  not  pro- 
claim it  loudly,  but  nevertheless  they  were  convinced  of  its  truth. 

Now  whether  this  statement  is  true  or  not  is  beside  the  point.  It  is  the  honest  impres- 
sion of  the  loyal  friends  of  Creighton  University,  and  they  have  acquired  it  through  contact 
with  students.  It  is  up  to  us  to  remove  it.  To  show  that  Creighton  men  are  as  good  as  those 
of  other  universities  of  her  class  is  not  sufficient.  We  have  to  prove  that  they  are  bet- 
ter. To  accomplish  this,  individual  energy  is  required.  It  will  not  do  for  us  simply  to  get 
together  and  work  as  a  unit.  That  unit  must  be  composed  of  individuals  each  one  of  whom 
is  doing  his  best  and  striving  to  outdo  his  neighbor.  When  a  fullback  hits  the  line,  it  is 
not  his  ability  to  follow  the  interference  that  makes  yardage;  it  is  his  supreme  effort  put  forth 
when  lie  meets  the  defense,  that  counts  for  a  gain.  And  it  is  the  force  of  that  final  drive  on 
the  part  of  each  individual  that  will  put  Creighton  where  she  should  be. 

We  have  been  content  to  drift  witli  the  stream,  perfectly  satisfied  if  we  "got  by."  Vis- 
ioning  the  future  glory  of  our  Alma  Mater,  we  have  permitted  the  present  to  become  obscure. 
We  have  failed  to  realize  that  the  betterment  of  Creighton  University  can  come  about  only 
through  the  improvement  of  every  student. 

Bearing  these  thoughts  in  mind,  it  would  he  well  for  us  to  let  the  deeper  meaning  of 
that  time-worn  saying,  "the  world  places  no  premium  on  mediocrity,"  sink  into  our  hearts. 
Proficiency  will  then  be  our  goal,  and  a  better  University  will  result.  In  the  achievement  of  a 
better  Creighton,  people  cannot  fail  to  see  the  need  of  a  better  one. 


Announcement 


THE  SHADOWS  takes  this  opportunity  to  welcome  contributions  from  each  and  every 
department  of  the  University.  It  is  a  University  Magazine,  and  as  such  we  hope  to 
keep  it  representative  of  the  school  as  a  whole.  To  accomplish  this  the  consolidated  energy 
of  the  student  body  is  necessary.  It  makes  no  difference  to  what  department  you  belong. 
If  you  have  anything  to  say,  which  you  feel  will  be  of  interest  to  a  large  number  of  students, 
get  in  touch  with  the  editor  and  make  your  wants  known.  You  can  do  this  either  directly 
or  through  the  representative  of  your  department  on  the  Advisory  Board,  whose  name  you 
will  find  on  page  three. 

And  now  a  word  about  criticism.  We  want  it.  and  appreciate  it  when  given  in  the  proper 
spirit;  because  it  is  an  infallible  sign  of  active  interest.  In  view  of  this,  we  are  especially 
partial  to  criticism  of  a  constructive  nature;  that  is,  criticism  accompanied  by  practical  sug- 
gestions for  improvement. 
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Joseph       oni_i_ni_ 


A  Glimpse  of  Oxford 


By  RALPH  T.  WILSON 


THIS  brief  sketch  can  be  but  a  hasty  survey,  dis- 
connected and  inadequate,  of  the  loftiest  peaks 
in  the  range  of  the  Oxford  system.  I  cannot 
hope  in  this  space  (or,  indeed,  in  any)  to  cap- 
ture anything  of  the  atmosphere,  anything  of  the  per- 
vading dignity  of  the  place.  That  end  has  been  sought 
by  those  more  skilled  than  I  in  such  seeking,  those  to 
whom  the  most  delicate  wisp  of  gossamer  was  as  a  chain 
of  iron  that  drew  them  unerringly  to  the  heart  of  hid- 
den, beautiful  things,  and  they,  too,  have  never  quite 
succeeded.  Only  rarely  a  suggestion  of  the  inner  grace 
has  crept  into  the  lines  of  as  rare 
a  spirit,  and  in  the  measures  of 
Matthew  Arnold's  "Scholar  Gyp- 
sy," and  the  "Alma  Mater"  of  Sir 
Arthur  Quiller-Couch  can  be  felt, 
by  those  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  loiter  their  little  mo- 
ment "under  St.  Mary's  chimes," 
a  touch  of  the  mystical  charm  of 
the  old  grey  walls. 

Probably  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  Oxford  is,  in 
spirit,  totally  different  from  any 
American  university.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  I  cannot  here  venture  to 
attempt  the  explanation  of  such 
difference.  To  an  American  fresh 
from  his  university  at  home  there 
is  more  than  enough  on  the  sur- 
face to  strike  him  as  peculiar,  even 
to  shock  him  a  little  until  the  wis- 
dom of  such  peculiarities  becomes 


evident.  In  each  of  the  twenty-two  colleges  an  under- 
graduate may  receive  instruction  in  any  subject  he 
wishes  to  take,  tutors  being  provided  in  each  for  that 
purpose,  and  any  lecture  open  to  him.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  division  of  the  undergraduates  into  classes 
as  we  know  such  division  here.  Men  in  their  first  year 
at  Oxford  are,  naturally  enough,  Freshmen,  with,  how- 
ever, few  or  none  of  the  disadvantages  usually  attach- 
ing to  such  status.  A  Freshman  lives  in  no  fear  of 
hazing  or  ragging  as  long  as  he  conducts  himself  as  a 
gentleman.  He  is  eligible  for  office  in  any  club  and 
for  a  jiosition  on  any  college  or 
university  athletic  team.  After 
his  Freshman  year  he  is  simply  an 
' '  old  man, ' '  whether  in  his  second, 
third  or  fourth  year. 


o 


The  writer,  snapped  while  sojourn- 
ing at  La  Cobiere,  Jersey.  He  left 
Creighton  in  1920  to  attend  Oxford, 
having  won  the  Rhodes  scholarship 
at  the  end  of  .his  Junior  year. 


NE  isn't  impressed  by  the 
efficiency  at  Oxford.  In- 
deed, I  have  come  to  believe  that 
respect  for  efficiency  diminishes 
with  the  increasing  intensity  of 
one's  education.  There  are  things 
beyond  efficiency.  Perhaps  it  was 
a  phase  of  this  to  which  the  late 
William  James  referred : 

"I  have  been  growing  lately  to 
feel  that  a  great  mistake  of  my 
past  life  *  *  *  is  an  impa- 
tience of  results.  Inexperience  of 
life  is  the  cause  of  it,  and  I  imag- 
ine it  is  generally  an  American 
characteristic.    Results  should  not 
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be  too  voluntarily  aimed  at  or  too  busily  thought  of. 
They  are  sure  to  float  up  of  their  own  accord,  from  a 
long  enough  daily  work  at  a  given  matter;  and  I  think 
the  work  as  a  mere  occupation  ought  to  be  the  primary 
interest  with  us." 

Certainly  few  things  are  so  well  calculated  to  test 
the  truth  of  this  point  than  the  procedure  at  Oxford. 
Accustomed  as  we  are  in  America  to  constant  surveil- 
lance, we  could  not  fail  to  be  shocked  by  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which,  apparently,  the  Oxford  undergradu- 
ate is  regarded  by  the  powers.  Here  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  be  pulled  up  at  intervals,  once  a  semester, 
even  once  a  year,  while  inventory  is  taken,  more  or  less 
successfully  and  completely,  of  the  contents  of  the  brain 
cells,  and  the  results  cast  in  our 
teeth  for  maintenance  or  improve- 
ment. How  different  the  treat- 
men  at  Oxford,  where  the  student 
is  left  pretty  much  to  his  own 
devices ! 

There  is  a  tutor,  usually  in  the 
undergraduate's  own  college,  for 
whatever  "school"  he  is  doing, 
and  to  this  tutor  he  is  sent.  He  is 
in  no  fear  of  examinations  until 
the  day  of  final  reckoning  comes 
at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years. 
The  subjects  to  be  taken  are  de- 
termined and  published  by  the 
examiners  for  his  particular 
"school,"  and  books  are  officially 
recommended  in  which  such  sub- 
jects may  be  studied.  The  rest  is 
taken  care  of  by  the  tutor  to 
whom  the  undergraduate  goes  for 
one  or  two  hours  every  week.  Here 
he  receives  advice  on  his  reading, 
recommendations  to  attend  cer- 
tain lectures  (to  which  he  never  goes),  and  possibly 
solutions  of  difficulties  encountered  in  solitary  read- 
ing. Here  he  sits  for  an  hour  smoking  peacefully  with 
a  man  who  has  been  through  just  what  he  is  now  going 
through  and  discusses  the  work  in  general,  the  new 
college  club  or  the  boat  race.  Under  the  usual  pro- 
cedure the  tutor  assigns  each  week  one  or  two  essays, 
essays  which  require,  for  their  proper  execution,  the 
reading  of  the  books  required  by  the  examiners.  Such 
essays  are  read  at  the  following  tutorial  and  criticized 
by  the  tutor  in  the  discussion  which  follows.  Up-to- 
date  developments,  new  books,  peculiarities  of  the  ex- 
aminers, points  likely  to  be  emphasized  in  the 
examination,  all  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
information  imparted  by  the  tutor  at  such 
sessions. 


Entrance  to  the  historic  Lincoln 
Lodge,  Oxford.  It  was  from  this  col- 
lege that  Mr.  Wilson  received  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  in  Jurisprudence. 


AT  the  end  of  each  term  a  report  on  the  student's 
progress  is  submitted  by  the  tutor  to  the  college 
authorities,  the  basis  for  such  report  being  the  period- 
ical essays,  merely  the  tutor's  impression  of  the  stu- 
dent's knowledge  of  his  work,  or,  occasionally  a  written 
test,  although  these  are  never  taken  too  seriously.  The 
entire  college  gathers  in  the  hall  on  the  morning  of 
the  last  day  of  term  and  each  undergraduate  in  turn 
is  seated  at  a  long  table,  behind  which  is  gathered  the 
gowned  strength  of  the  college  official  dignity.  A  word 
of  commendation  or  a  warning  to  work  harder,  a  brief 
handshake  all  around,  and  the  undergraduate  is  free 
to  wander  where  he  will  during  the  vacation,  paradox- 
ically enough  the  real  working  period  of  an  Oxford 
student.  That  with  lectures  and 
miscellaneous  reading  to  occupy 
the  morning,  football  to  take  up 
the  afternoon,  and  club  meetings 
in  the  evening,  there  is  little  time 
for  work  during  term. 

But  the  most  impressive  thing 
in  the  Oxford  education,  the  awful 
shadow  that  hangs  over  the  under- 
graduate's happiest  hours,  is  the 
final  examination,  the  ordeal 
known  as  "taking  schools."  To 
the  average  under-graduate,  the 
one  who  has  come  to  Oxford  in  the 
usual  way,  and  has  consequently 
had  to  go  through  the  preliminary 
examinations,  Responsions,  Mod- 
erations, and  "Divvers, "  the  final 
examination  has  long  been  an  ob- 
ject of  great  respect,  but  to  the 
hapless  Yank  with  an  American 
degree,  who  has  gained  in  some 
way  exemption  from  such  prelim- 
inaries, schools  appear  suddenly 
i  I  <iit  six  months  before  the  fatal  day,  an  unknown 
ordeal,  a  mysterious,  horrible  phantom,  growing  hourly 
more  real  and  hourly  more  terrible.  The  ghosts  of  all 
the  books  he  should  have  read,  and  didn't,  rise  before 
him  as  if  to  gloat  over  his  terror  and  draw  out  full 
vengeance  for  their  neglect.  Strange  creatures  walk 
the  streets  of  Oxford,  pale  of  face,  a  pile  of  useless 
books  under  arm,  looking  at  no  one,  speaking  to  no 
one.  Gowns  flap  dismally  behind  as  if  in  sympathy 
with  the  mood  of  the  wearer.  The  narrow  streets,  once 
dark  as  the  tomb,  are  lighted  now  from  many  a  sitting- 
room  window,  lighted  into  the  little  hours;  and  if  one 
peers  from  the  blackness  of  the  morning  into  the 
lighted  interiors,  one  can  see  drawn  faces  staring  ston 
ily  at  open  books,  staring  with  eyes  that  see  nothing 
through  the  blur  but  stern  men  in  black  gowns  staring 
(Continued  on  Page  36) 
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3y  ALGERNON  McSWAT  Sketches  by  ACCIDENT 

"I'M  OFF!''  YELLED  THE  NUT,  AS  HE  JUMPED  FROM  A  THIRD  STORY  WINDOW. 


Nothing  Doing. 

Bozo — Are  you  doing  anything  this  evening? 
She  (eagerly) — No,  nothing  at  all. 
Bozo — What  a  terrible  waste  of 
ime. 


"Willie,"  asked  the  arithmetic  teacher,  "how  many 
make  a  million?" 

"Not  many,"  replied  Willie. 


Correct. 

Clothes  may  not  make  the  man, 
jut  suits  sure  make  the  lawyer. 


Historically  So. 

Stude — "Does  history  ever  re- 
beat  itself?" 

Prof.  Kaufman — "Yes,  if  you 
flunk  it." 


Some  Pile. 

'Willie,  did  you  see  that  pile  of 
wood  in  the  yard?" 

"You  bet  I  seen  it." 

"Mind  your  grammar,  lad,  you 
mean  you  saw  it." 

"No,  sir,  you  saw  me  seen  it, 
aut  you  ain't  seen  me  saw  it." 


Uninformed 
"Do  you  like  codfish  balls"? 
I  asked  my  sister,  Jennie. 
"Dear  brother,  Ray, 
I  cannot  say, 

I've  never  been  to  any." 


Sit  Down. 
Zita — "I  can't  stand  kissing." 
Bill— "Shall  we  find  a  seat?" 


' '  The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill. ' ' 


Really? 
Dickory,  dickory  dock, 
Patients  lined  up  for  a  block 
With  fits  and  conniptions, 
They  wait  for  prescriptions, 
Liquor  me,  liquor  me,  Doc. 


Hired. 

"Have  you  had  any  stage  experience?" 
"No,  but  I  had  my  leg  in  a  cast  once." 


"Oy  there,  Jasper,  what  is  love's  labor  lost?" 
"Playing  a  hand-organ  in  front  of  a  deaf  and  dumb 
institute. 


One  of  our  Juniors  "pulled  a 
wise  one."  During  the  Creighton- 
Des  Moines  football  game,  a  group  of  small  boys  gath- 
ered outside  the  entrance  of  the  grounds.  Walking  up 
to  the  man  at  the  gate,  he  said : 

"Let  these  boys  in,  and  count  them  as  they  pass." 
The  gatekeeper  did,  and  said:  "Fourteen  of  them, 
sir." 

"That's  just  the  number  I  guessed  there  were,"  he 
replied,  running  for  home. 
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Turned  Down 

Ted—' '  Will  you  marry  me  ? ' ' 

Violet — "What?  Why  your  salary  of  nine  dollars  a 
month  wouldn't  even  buy  me  a  handkerchief." 

Ted — "Well,  I  can  wait  until  you  get  rid  of  your 
cold." 


Out  to  See  the  Sights. 

I  saw  a  cow  slip  through 

A  horse  fly  in  the  store ; 
I  saw  a  board  walk  up  the  street 
A  stone  step  by  the  door. 

I  saw  a  mill  race  up  the  road, 
A  morning  break  the  gloom ; 

I  saw  a  night  fall  on  the  lawn, 
A  clock  run  in  the  room. — Ex. 


Doctor — "Madame,  I  shall  have  to  paint  your  hus- 
band's throat  with  nitrate  of  silver." 

Wife— "Use  nitrate  of  gold,  doctor,  the  expense 
is  immaterial." 


A  new  preacher  took  over  a  West  Lake  street  church. 
The  colored  janitor  stood  in  the  rear  of  the  church  to 
hear  the  first  sermon.  After  the  service  some  asked  him: 
"What  did  you  think  of  the  new  minister's  sermon?" 
"Well,  Sah,  that  man  am  eloquent.  Why  he  asked 
de  Lord  for  a  lotta  things  the  last  minister  didn't  even 
know  He  had."  / 


'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 
Than  to  be  married  and  be  bossed. 

— Shakespeare  or  Bourbeau. 


The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck. 
And  calmly  yelled  har!  har! 

He  didn't  give  a  darn,  by  heck, 
He  was  a  movie  star. 


Roses  are  red,  coal  is  black, 

Your  pants  are  loose — pull  up  the  slack. 

Roses  are  red,  violets  are  blue, 

I  can  row  a  boat,  Canoe? 


Basketball  candidate  (reporting  for  practice) — "I'm 
a  little  stiff  from  bowling,  sir." 

Schabby — "I  don't  care  who  you  are 
or  where  you  come  from,  get  your  suit 
on  right  away." 


"Hold  my  hand,"  said  she  of  the  vio-  If  There  Is  any  Crowing  to  Be 
let  eyes  and    the    lily    skin,    and    she  Done,  I'll  Do  It. 

looked  into  his  eyes  and  sighed. 

"Don't  want  to,"  replied  the  modest  young  man. 

She  frowned  slightly — a  pretty  how-do-you-do,  first 
time  it  happened,  too. 

"Oh,  please  hold  my  hand — just  for  a  moment." 
There  was  irresistable  appeal  in  her  voice. 

He  gulped  hard,  held  by  the  spell  of  those  eyes  which 
seemed  to  look  into  his  soul. 

Slowly  his  hand  stole  forward.  A  Avan  little  sigh 
slipped  from  her  lips.  She  held  out  her  hand.  He 
took  it. 

She  arose  from  the  card  table  and  went  into  the  next 
room  to  powder  her  nose. — Ex. 


Speed. 

On  this  one  fact 

I'll  lay  a  bet, 

The  slowest  man  can  run  in  debt. 
And  yet,  please  note 

That  debt  most  thrives 
On  those  who  lead 

The  fastest  lives. 


The  Last  Shall  Be  First. 

"What  is  the  first  thing  a  shoemaker  uses,  Criss?" 
"That's  easy.    The  first  thing  he  uses  is  the  last." 


A  sock  on  the  foot  is  worth  two  on  the  eye. 


Hiawatha  Among  the  Ads. 

By  the  shores  of  Cuticura, 

By  the  sparkling  Pluto  Water, 
Lived  the  Prophylactic  chiclet, 

Danderine,  fair  Buick's  daughter. 
She  was  loved  by  Instant  Postum, 

Son  of  Sunkist  and  Victrola, 
Heir  apparent  of  the  Mazda, 

Of  the  tribe  of  Coca  Cola. 
Thru  the  Tanlac  strolled  the  lovers, 
Thru  the  Shredded  Wheat  they  wandered. 
"Lovely  little  Wrigley  Chiclet," 

Were  the  words  of  Instant  Postum — 
"No  Pyrene  can  quench  the  fire, 
Nor  Aspirin  still  the  heartache. 
Oh,  my  Prestolite  desire, 
Let  us  many — little  Djer-Kis. — Periscope. 
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You  Profit  Doubly  by  Patronizing 

TheC.U.B.S. 

All  Profits  Are  Turned  Over 
To  Student  Activities 

Text  Books 

Stationery 

The  C.  U.  Manual 

Postal  Cards  Fountain  Pens 

Eversharp  Pencils 

Cheaper  than  Elsewhere  at  the 

Creighton  University  Book  Store 
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HOME-COMING 

How  It  Looked  In  '22 


Watch  Us  November  3 


Nobody  Goes  Hungry  On  Home-Coming  Day. 
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Here  Are  Some  Creighton  Rooters  "Doing  Their  Stuff." 


Part  of  the  Enthusiastic  Crowd  Witnessing  the  Grid  Struggle. 
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When 

You 

Think 

of 

Printing 

Think 

of 


Burkley  Envelope  &  Printing  Co. 


417  South  12th  Street 
Phone  JAckson  0691 


Also 
Manufacturers  of  Envelopes 


HOW  TO  MAKE  MORE  TOUCHDOWNS! 

(Continued  From  Page  5) 

and  group  instruction  in  offensive  and  defensive  tac- 
tics, signal  drill,  scrimmage,  and  several  "wind 
sprints."  Their  condition  was  clearly  demonstrated 
in  the  Kansas  game,  when  they  battled  the  heavier 
opponents  in  a  sea  of  mud  and  lost  only  by  one  touch- 
down. This  is  not  discouraging  when  we  consider  that 
Kansas  ranks  among  the  best  teams  in  the  Missouri 
Valley. 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  our  team  would  be  more 
successful  if  more  men  reported  for  practice.  There 
are  approximately  fifteen  hundred  students  enrolled 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  University.  About 
fifty-five  men  are  coming  out  every  night,  thirty-five 
of  whom  are  Varsity  candidates,  while  the  rest  are 
Fresh  men.  Is  this  a  fair  percentage?  It  certainly  is 
not.  True,  many  are  not  able  to  stand  the  grind  of  hard 
practice.  There  are  many  others  who  could  be  on  the 
Held  but  for  some  reason  do  not  come  out.  Why  is  it? 
Is  it  because  they  feel  that  the  squad  is  a  closed  one, 
to  which  only  the  fortunate  few  may  aspire?  This  is 
rather  uncomplimentary  and  everyone  knows  it  to  be 
without  foundation.  Or,  perhaps,  is  it  from  lack  of 
interest?  If  the  latter,  then  the  blame  rests  either 
with  themselves  or  with  others.  If  it  is  a  personal  feel- 
ing, we  extend  our  sympathy,  but  can  go  no  further, 
for  the  species  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 

Sometimes  this  indifference  is  due  to  the  crude  at- 
tempts of  some  humorist  who  feels  it  his  duty  to  ex- 
pose the  weakness  of  others.  No  one  enjoys  being 
laughed  at.  Many  times  what  may  appear  ludicrous 
to  someone  in  the  bleachers,  is  a  serious  attempt  by  the 
player  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  his  coach.  It  is 
a  serious  matter  with  him  and  he  is  doing  his  best, 
something  that  cannot  be  said  of  the  critic. 

Fewer  critics  and  more  helpers !  Encourage  every- 
body. If  you  feel  that  the  fellow  out  there  in  the  suit 
does  not  know  as  much  as  you  do — why  not  change 
places?  At  least,  get  out  there  and  show  him  by  your 
good  example.  Boost  Creighton !  There  are  knockers 
enough. 

Again,  someone  may  lack  confidence.  An  encourag- 
ing word  or  a  hint  to  someone  in  authority  may  be  all 
that  he  needs.  Do  not  be  a  miser.  Every  student 
should  do  what  he  can.  If  you  cannot  give  your  serv- 
ices on  the  field,  at  least  you  can  lend  your  influence. 
Many  a  good  player  has  found  himself  because  of  an 
encouraging  word  or  the  kindly  influence  of  someone 
who  called  him  friend.  Give  him  a  "pat  on  the  back" 
instead  of  a  "kick  behind  his  back."  This  may  be 
extended  to  the  entire  student  body.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  recall  the  fine  example  of  this  spirit  shown  by  the 
Students'  Union  during  the  last  football  season.  Its 
encouragement  went  far  towards    putting    a    fighting 
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spirit  in  the  team,  and  every  member  of  the  team 
acknowledges  and  appreciates  its  efforts. 

Remember,  to  make  Creighton  known  and  respected 
in  football  means  something  from  every  student  in  the 
University.  If  you  have  any  ability,  there  is  a  suit 
awaiting  you.  If  you  prove  to  be  a  better  player  than 
anyone  who  is  playing  now,  you  will  be  given  your 
chance. 

If  you  are  not  a  player  yourself,  do  everything  you 
can  to  help  the  team.  Keep  the  good  spirit  of  Creigh- 
ton to  the  front  and  be  a  factor  in  the  success  which 
united  effort  is  bound  to  bring.  Get  in  the  game ! 
Follow  the  ball!     Call  C.  U.  "Our  School." 


WHAT  DOES  ORATORY  MEAN  TO  YOU? 

(Continued  From  Page  12) 
which  the  modern  debating  society  owes  its  origin. 
Here  it  may  be  said  that  oratory  reaches  its  highest  pin- 
nacle of  perfection  in  the  heat  of  antagonism  between 
two  or  more  parties  when  important  issues  are  at  stake. 
The  debator  must  inquire  and  think  accurately,  be  alert 
and  calm,  show  perseverance  and  determination ;  and 
he  has  opportunities  galore  to  vary  tone  of  voice  in 
accordance  with  the  whole  gamut  of  human  emotions. 
Furthermore  the  jeopardies  into  which  the  forensic  stu- 
dent is  thrown  by  the  wiles  of  his  opponents,  and  from 
which  he  must  extricate  himself,  are  analogous  to  the 
quandaries  in  which  he  will  find  himself  later  in  life 
and  from  which  he  must  also  free  himself.  The  sham 
battle,  fascinating  and  sport-like,  is  an  embryo  form  of 
the  struggle  which  the  mature  man,  ambitious  or  not, 
must  one  day  cope  with.  Innumerable  orators  of  world 
renown  ascribe  their  success  to  the  preliminary  train- 
ing of  the  debating  club. 

AT  Creighton  University  the  opportunities  and  in- 
ducements for  the  cultivation  of  the  orator  are 
verily  ideal.  First  of  all  there  is  given  a  course  in  the 
construction  of  the  oration,  embracing  the  gathering  of 
material  as  well  as  its  planning  and  fashioning  into 
definite  form.  Of  late  a  special  course  in  expression, 
chiefly  dealing  with  voice  control,  has  been  added.  In 
the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Oratorical  Association,  reg- 
ular debates  on  lively  topics  are  held  and  parliamen- 
tary procedure  strictly  observed.  Finally  the  annual 
contests  to  determine  the  best  speaker,  who  later  rep- 
resents the  school  in  a  contest  with  other  institutions 
of  the  state,  give  an  impetus  which  encourages  lower 
classmen  to  emulation.  Unfortunately,  only  too  many 
students  erroneously  believe  that,  like  the  poet,  the 
orator  is  born  and  not  made,  with  the  result  that  they 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  oportunities  to  become 
leaders.  This  belief  is  less  prevalent  at  Creighton  than 
elsewhere,  so  that  a  kind  of  prestige  in  oratorical 
spheres  is  enjoyed  by  our  University.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  for:  "He  that  tooteth  not  his  own  horn, 
his  horn  shall  not  be  tooted." 


"BABY  GHOST" 

(Continued  From  Page  8) 

ity  he  had  so  long  awaited. 

The  next  morning  found  the  physician  in  Danford's 
bed,  unconscious  and  stripped  of  his  official  garments. 
The  "Phantom"  was  free. 

Two  months  later  Special  Officer  John  Bronson,  of 
the  New  York  City  police,  pushed  open  the  door  of  a 
shabby  third  floor  room  of  an  East  Side  tenement 
house.  A  stooped  figure  at  a  table  cluttered  with  hol- 
low shells  of  bread  loaves  jerked  to  his  feet.  Unfeigned 
surprise  swept  over  his  pale  features  as  he  stared  into 
the  gleaming  barrel  of  a  "forty-five."  In  estranged 
silence  he  raised  his  arms  slowly  above  his  head.  The 
most  perfect  hermitage  from  justice  ever  accredited  to 
an  escaped  convict  was  no  longer  a  secret. 

The  officer  laughed  coarsely  as  he  slipped  on  the 
"bracelets." 

"Well,  'Baby  Ghost,'  it's  the  first  time  in  my  life 
that  I've  ever  asked  the  garbage  haulers  to  help  me 
on  a  case." 

And  the  "Law"  unceremoniously  kicked  a  hollow 
loaf  of  bread  aside  as  he  led  his  prisoner  to  the  door. 
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WHY  SHOULD  I  NOT? 

(Continued  From  Page  10) 

mire  the  persistence  of  the  latter,  yet  we  somehow  feel 
that  his  sense  of  proportion  is  out  of  focus,  and  know 
that  because  of  the  opportunities  of  developing  him- 
self along  other  lines  that  he  neglected,  he  will  never 
be  able  to  do  justice  to  his  own  high  calibre  of 
learning. 

Realizing  this,  the  fraternity  directs  its  purpose  to- 
ward the  all-round  development  of  its  members.  Every 
man  can  do  at  least  one  thing  exceptionally  well;  and 
it  is  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  fraternity  not  only  to 
conduce  to  general  progress,  but  also  to  develop  specific 
talent,  however  latent  they  may  be. 

If  you  can  sing,  you  will  be  aided  in  joining  some 
organization  where  you  may  develop  your  vocal  pow- 
ers. If  you  have  athletic  prowess,  you  will  be  encour- 
aged to  go  out  for  that  particular  branch  of  athletics 
in  which  you  excel.  In  fact,  no  matter  in  what  direc- 
tion your  ability  may  lie,  you  will  be  encouraged  and 
assisted  in  developing  it  to  the  utmost.  To  the  fresh- 
man without  friends  or  influence,  such  assistance  is  in- 
valuable, since  it  enables  him  to  break  down  the  bar- 
riers and  get  a  flying  start  in  his  first  year  of  college; 
and  his  chances  for  success  will  be  far  greater,  because 
he  knows  that  he  has  the  moral  and  material  support 
of  every  member  of  his  own  organization.  And  herein 
lies  the  great  underlying  principle  of  fraternity,  that 
is,  the  concerted  co-operative  effort  of  a  whole  organ- 
iaztion  for  the  development  of  each  of  its  members. 

So  you  see,  membership  in  a  fraternity  greatly  en- 
hances your  prospects  for  a  successful  college  career. 
Your  moral  welfare  is  safeguarded  till  the  strangeness 
wears  off,  and  you  are  again  able  to  decide  intelli- 
gently for  yourselves.  Socially,  due  to  the  particular 
effort  of  the  fraternity  along  this  line,  you  will  be  far 
more  surcessful  than  you  could  hope  to  be  solely  on 
your  own  initiative.  Through  association  with  men 
who  have  been  through  the  mill,  and  through  their 
sympathetic  interest  and  suggestions,  you  will  be  able 
to  raise  and  maintain  a  high  standard  of  scholarship. 
Lastly,  you  will  be  enabled  to  develop  your  particular 
ability  or  ambition  to  the  limit  of  your  capacity,  and 
you  may  rest  assured  that  you  will  receive  the  heart- 
felt and  unqualified  support  of  all  the  members  of  your 
fraternity.  All  of  which  will  tend  to  bring  about 
keener  competition  in  all  phases  of  student  activity. 
And  it  is  only  by  such  competition  that  an  institution 
such  as  this  can  hope  to  secure  the  best  men  available 
for  the  positions  which  it  is  hers  to  offer — men  who 
by  their  training  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  handle  the 
reins  of  leadership  in  a  manner  that  will  bring  credit 
to  themselves  and  reflect  honor  upon  the  institution 
which  they  represent. 

THINK  IT  OVER. 
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WHY  SHOULD  I  JOIN  A  FRAT? 

(Continued  From  Page  10) 

ternity  men,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  they  would  be 
—detrimental  as  they  are  to  character  and  scholarship, 
;hey  are  bound  to  pull  down  the  high  standing  the 
student  might  otherwise  attain. 

Finally  we  find  the  fraternity  undemocratic.  Its 
nembership  is  often  based  on  a  false  standard  of  wealth 
md  social  position  rather  than  on  character  and  abil- 
ty.  The  life  produces  snobbishness  and  tends  to  form 
iocial  cliques  in  the  school.  It  is  a  case  of  fraternity 
irst,  and  school  second — everything  for  the  frat  rather 
han  the  school,  and  thus  school  spirit  is  destroyed. 
I^gain  politics  often  creep  in,  and  we  have  fraternity 
nen  trying  to  get  as  many  offices  as  possible  in  order 

0  attract  new  men.  Frat  men  will  invariably  vote  for 
heir  brother  for  offices,  regardless  of  their  qualifica- 
ions,  and  even  go  to  the  extent  of  making  deals  with 
ne  another  in  order  to  hold  these  offices. 

Thus  we  see  that  a  man  joining  a  fraternity  loses 
omething  of  his  independence.  He  must  submit  to  regu- 
itions ;  learn  to  adapt  himself  to  artificial  conditions, 
nd  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  a  score  or  more  of  people. 
[e  must  often  yield  his  desires  and  rights  to  the  will  of 
tie  organization,  for  theirs  is  the  greatest  good  for  the 
reatest  number. 

Fraternities,  unquestionably,  have  fine  ideals.  There 
i  nothing  wrong  with  their  ideals ;  but  there  is  a  cer- 
lin  something  somewhere  lacking.  Either  the  ideal  is 
ot  inclusive  enough,  or  there  exists  between  the  ideal 
nd  its  realization  an  unbridged  chasm,  if  we  must  take 
le  evidence  offered  by  the  various  chapters  through- 
ut  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country.  What- 
ver  the  cause,  the  effects  show  a  certain  lack  of  democ- 
icy,  a  certain  clannishness  on  the  one  side,  and  a  lack 

1  the  good  old  genuine  one  hundred  per  cent  school 
)irit  on  the  other. 
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ley  were  in  the  ring  there  was  usually  plenty  of  action, 
ccasionally  a  little  action  was  shown  outside  the  ring 
jhen  some  rooter  refused  to  pronounce  their  state 
Arkansaw,"  and  insisted  on  yelling  the  literal  pro- 
anciation  of  the  word  "Arkansas." 
Two  "high  lights"  of  camp  were  the  Officers'  Mess, 
ven  at  the  Hotel  Leamont,  and  the  big  outdoor  supper 
:ld  on  the  cantonment  grounds.  The  Officers'  Mess 
as  attended  by  many  high  ranking  officers  of  the 
h  Corps  area,  stae  officials,  and  almost  400  Reserve 
fficer  students.  The  outdoor  supper  was  really  a  fare- 
ell  party,  taking  place  a  few  nights  before  camp 
osed.  Almost  unlimited  amounts  of  ice  cream,  baked 
(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  OXFORD 

Continued  From  Page  26) 

forbiddingly  back.  There  is  another  occupant  of  the 
room  which  the  observer  does  not  see.  That  occupant 
is  stark  Terror,  on  whose  heels  lurks  his  shadow,  In- 
sanity. 


THE  wise  have  given  up  the  struggle  a  week  before 
the  first  paper  and  have  gone  away  to  the  seashore, 
leaving  all  books  behind ;  the  others  are  drifting  aim- 
lessly about  the  streets,  pale  ghosts  of  the  riotous  un- 
dergraduates that  were,  attempting  to  work  and  ac- 
complishing nothing.  Four  and  one-half  or  six  days 
in  which  to  write  what  has  been  painfully  acquired  in 
three  or  four  years!     Such  is  the  prospect. 

Once  the  first  paper  is  written,  the  rest  are  not  so 
frightening,  and  the  white  faces  of  the  first  morning 
take  color  with  the  passing  of  the  days.  Writing  once 
finished,  the  pent-up  exuberance  of  weeks  and  months 
bursts  forth  and  no  man  can  foretell  the  form  in  which 
the  celebration  will  be  held.  But  the  end  is  not  yet. 
An  agonizing  wait  for  the  viva  voce  examination,  a 
space  varying  from  one  or  two  weeks  to  a  month  and 
a  half,  has  next  to  be  endured.  Then  once  more  the 
unfortunate,  painfully  correct  in  his  gown,  dark  suit, 
black  shoes  and  white  bow  tie,  appears  early  in  the 
morning  in  the  Examination  Schools,  nervously  twid- 
dling his  mortar-board  in  his  fingers.  A  breathless 
passage  into  a  small  room,  a  dizzy  glance  at  the  three 
examiners  entrenched  behind  the  heavy  table  (trio 
more  dreadful  than  A\*as  the  Venetian  Supremo  Terri- 
bile  Tribunale)  and  he  all  but  unconsciously  takes  his 
seat  facing  them.  The  oral  examination  then  takes 
place.  Anyone  interested  or  uninterested  can  come  in 
from  the  streets  and  listen,  but  it  speaks  volumes  for. 
the  tact  and  consideration  of  the  populace  to  be  abl( 
to  say  the  presence  of  strangers  is  an  infrequent  occur 
rence.  Viva  voce  examinations  may  consist  of  on( 
question,  more  or  less  formal,  occupying  from  a  minuh 
and  a  half  to  two  minutes,  or  of  a  searching  inquirj 
into  the  luckless  victim's  knowledge  occupying  an  houi 
or  more. 

But  even  then  the  end  is  not  yet.     There  is  still  an 
other  wait  of  a  week  or  two  before  the  results  are  pub 
lished.    Published!    Therein,  perhaps,  lies  the  secret  o, 
a  great  part  of  the  terror  attached  to  "taking  schools.' 
A  month  before  the  first  paper  the  prospective  examl 
inee  .sees  his  name  posted  among  many  others  on  tb 
bulletin  board  of  every  college  and  in  the  Examinatio)| 
Schools ;  not  an  ordinary  notice,  but  an  announcemeDi 
of  the  date  of  the  examination  to  which  is  appended 
list  of  those  to  be  examined,  the  whole  printed  at  th 
Clarendon  Press  and  in  Latin.    When  all  the  viva  vocj 
examinations   in  his  particular  school  have   been  fir 
ished  he  searches  nervously  the  bulletin  boards  at  tb 
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Examination  Schools  for  the  result  of  his  examination, 
a  printed  notice  beginning: 

"NOMINA  CANDID ATORUM  qui  Termino  Trini- 
tatis,  A.  D.  1923,  ab  Examinatoribus  IN  JURISPRU- 
DENTIA,  honore  digni  sunt  habiti,  in  unaquaque  classe 
secundum  seriem  literarum  disposita." 

To  this  is  appended  the  list  of  those  passing  the  ex- 
aminations, the  names  of  those  who  have  failed  not  ap- 
pearing at  all.  Once  this  notice  has  appeared  all  is 
over  and  the  successful  candidate  may  take  his  degree 
at  any  following  degree  day. 

Sports,  too,  are  conducted  more  or  less  nonchalantly 
at  Oxford.  There  are  no  regular  "squads,"  no  paid 
coaches,  and  no  rigorous  systems  of  training.  Men  are 
observed  at  work  in  inter-college  matches  by  the  offi- 
cials and  advisers  of  the  Varsity  teams,  and  the  good 
ones  are  given  trials  with  the  Varsity  side.  A  match 
for  Seniors  and  a  match  for  Freshmen  is  held  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session  in  each  sport,  and  from  the 
form  displayed  in  these,  men  are  picked  to  be  given 
further  trials.  No  athletic  funds  are  known ;  each 
player  purchases  his  own  equipment,  and  where  inten- 
sive training  and  coaching  are  needed,  as  for  the  boat 
race  with  Cambridge,  old  rowing  men,  who  have  won 
their  blues  in  past  years,  come  back  to  take  charge  of 
the  new  crew  and  do  it  without  remuneration.  There 
is  sport  of  some  kind  for  everyone.  The  smallest  col- 
lege will  play  a  second,  and  even  a  third  team,  regard- 
less of  its  strength,  just  to  give  those  who  like  to  play 
a  chance  to  do  it. 

One  could  go  on  endlessly,  and  quite  as  disconnect- 
edly, enlarging  upon  a  theme  so  vast,  and  wax  garru- 
lous in  praise  of  a  place  so  utterly  unique  from  the 
American  point  of  view.  But  the  object  is  not  to  per- 
suade ethers  to  leave  everything  and  go  to  Oxford. 
To  do  that  would  require  a  detailed  exposition  of  the 
subtle  beauty  of  the  old  colleges  and  less  explanation 
of  quaint  differences.  This  much  can  be  said  for  the 
"Hill  Top,"  that  the  education  there  leads  more  directly 
and  more  smoothly  to  the  gates  of  Oxford  than  any 
other  system  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  obtaining 
in  America. 


THE  CAT,  OR  THE  CANARY? 

(Continued  From  Page  18) 
ieally,  no.    It  is  a  stage  production  of  merit  and,  as  a 
theatre  attraction,  it  needs  no  apologies.    It  ranks  high, 
not  as  a  classic  drama,  but  asa"  shudder ' '  play. 

The  "shudder"  play  attracts  people  for  perhaps  the 
same  reason  that  the  roller  coasters  in  our  amusement 
parks  attract  them.  They  want  to  be  thrilled,  and,  of 
course,  in  the  theatre  there  is  apparently  less  danger 
or  risk.  People  are  in  search  of  something  with  a 
"kick"  in  it.  These  creepy  tales,  involving  darkened 
stages,  furtively  opened  doors,  mysterious  sliding  pan- 
(Continued  on  Page  38 
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chicken,  lemonade,  mashed  potatoes,  etc.,  were  served. 
This  supper  was  followed  by  a  dance. 

There  were  no  more  social  events  of  importance  after 
that  night.  The  social  life  of  the  camp  died  a  natural 
death.  Our  funds  had  evaporated  into  the  delightful 
Minneapolis  atmosphere,  and  when  we  were  paid  off, 
a  few  days  later,  we  packed  our  grips  and  made  our 
exit  from  Snelling. 

The  location  of  Fort  Snelling  is  well  chosen.  It  af- 
fords the  pleasure  of  canoeing  and  swimming  in  the 
nearby  lakes,  the  fun  which  can  be  had  in  the  Twin 
Cities,  and  most  impoi-tant  of  all,  an  unsurpassed  place 
to  train  a  man  in  the  military  art.  Those  who  attended 
the  camp  were  given  a  concentrated  course  in  military 
training,  yet  it  was  so  skillfully  arranged  that  instead 
of  a  tiresome  task,  it  became  a  pleasant  outing.  Every 
Creighton  man  who  attended  the  camp  can  truthfully 
say  that  he  spent  a  vigorous,  yet  very  pleasant  sum- 
mer. Many  of  the  men  who  attended  this  camp  will 
receive  a  commission  in  the  Reserve  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Army  next  spring.  If  you  have  not  investigated 
the  matter  of  earning  a  commission,  I  would  advise  you 
to  do  so.  It  will  furnish  you  not  only  with  a  commis- 
sion, but  likewise  with  a  small  salary  while  attending 
school,  and  a  fine  outing  next  summer. 
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els,  hidden  necklaces,  servants  who  commune  with 
ghosts,  and  men  who  disappear  into  thin  air,  not  only 
play  upon  our  emotions  but  they  exercise  our  imagina- 
tion to  a  great  extent.  They  offer  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities for  exciting  guessing  games.  Here  is  a  good 
one  to  try  at  your  next  theatre  party. 

After  the  first  act  hold  a  meeting,  each  member  of 
the  party  picking  a  candidate  for  the  villain.  If  the 
opinions  of  two  of  them  coincide,  they  may  draw  lots; 
it's  about  a  fifty-fifty  proposition  anyway.  The  bets 
should  be  pooled,  that  is,  each  one  should  deposit  a 
given  sum  with  the  stake-holder.  When  the  play  is 
over  the  lucky  one  who  has  picked  the  villain  gets  the 
money.  However,  it  must  be  certain  that  any  player 
in  this  game  of  "Who  Is  It?"  has  no  inside  informa- 
tion about  the  play. 

We  may  criticize  and  ridicule  these  "shudder"  plays, 
we  may  pick  flaws,  show  faulty  construction,  illogical 
and  absurd  episodes,  we  may  refuse  to  recognize  them 
and  declare  them  abominations,  but  say  what  we  will, 
condemn  them  or  not,  they  are  drawing  the  crowds  to 
the  theatres  in  which  they  are  presented.  We  must 
pay  them  the  respect  which  is  due  to  success. 
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PERCY  GOES  TO  COLLEGE 

(Continued  From  Page  13) 
gation  of  compact  humanity;  the  throng  at  the  circus, 
the  gathering  at  the  picnic  and  the  mob  that  collected 
to  watch  the  fire  destroy  the  store.  All  these  flash 
through  his  mind.  Then  he  remembers  the  huge  crowd 
that  gathered  to  hear  how  the  silver-tongued  politician, 
if  he  were  elected,  would  run  the  government.  As  these 
speculative  thoughts  pass  through  his  mind,  he  is 
speeding  to  his  destination. 

The  train  stops  and  the  conductor  informs  him  that 
this  is  his  station.  A  thrill  grips  him,  supplanted  later 
by  fear  as  he  alights  from  the  car  steps  and  is  rushed 
through  the  terminal  gate  at  the  depot.  He  realizes 
at  last  that  he  has  reached  the  great  metropolis — at 
once  he  feels  for  his  purse,  watch  and  other  valuable 
articles  on  his  person  which  might  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  some  needy  gentleman  of  the  great  easy- 
living  class. 

Percy  boards  the  first  street  car  going  by  the  depot, 
thinking  that  all  cars  pass  the  college  of  his  choice. 
Much  to  his  surprise,  the  conductor  tells  him  that  he  is 
on  the  wrong  car  and  that  he  will  have  to  transfer  at 
Washington  Avenue.  Having  transferred  successfully, 
Percy  relaxes  and  begins  to  look  over  his  new  environ- 
ment. The  tall  buildings  and  the  streets,  crowded  with 
pedestrians  and  autos,  each  hurrying  in  the  business 
of  a  large  city,  are  much  in  excess  of  Percy's  expecta- 
tions. It  seems  to  him  that  some  artificial  reason  has 
drawn  so  many  people  together  at  one  time.  Surely  this 
is  not  natural.  The  shout  of  the  conductor  awakens 
Percy  from  his  reverie,  and  he  gets  off  the  car  in  front 
of  the  Administration  building. 

Everything  has  taken  on  a  different  appearance.  He 
sees  hundreds  of  students  around  the  buildings  and 
on  the  campus.  He  stands  where  he  alighted  from  the 
car,  unable  to  collect  enough  momentum  to  go  to  the 
registrar  and  enter  his  name  on  the  rolls  of  the  uni- 
versity. He  finds  the  office  and  there  gets  his  first 
glimpse  of  college  life. 

The  average  freshman  comes  to  college  to  take  ath- 
letics and  to  get  a  degree  along  with  it  as  a  prize  for 
his  unequalled  ability  on  the  gridiron.  In  a  few  cases 
it  has  been  known  that  students  have  come  to  work 
for  a  degree,  but  most  of  them  have  the  idea  that  diplo- 
mas are  conferred  with  the  last  sweater  they  receive. 
The  next  few  days  are  spent  in  getting  acquainted. 
New  boys  are  met ;  books  are  purchased ;  classes  com- 
mence. It  takes  about  the  first  week  for  Percy  to 
change  his  rural  ideas  and  forget  that  he  ever  went  to 
high  school.  They  all  have  the  same  explanation  to 
offer  the  upper  classmen,  who  try  to  enjoy  it,  but  as 
it  continues  to  flow  so  fluently,  it  brings  nice,  quiet 
murders  and  free-for-all  fights. 

Classes  are  attended  with  remarkable  regularity  the 
first  week.     Percy  then  finds  that  the  various  enter- 
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tainment  houses  in  the  city  offer  a  very  interesting 
matinee.  Then  absences  commence  and  the  dean  begins 
to  check  up.  All  the  excuses  for  "cutting"  classes  are 
tried,  with  no  avail.  New  ones  are  invented,  but  are 
quickly  put  in  disgrace  by  the  skillful  logic  of  the  dean. 
Percy  now  realizes  that  the  institution  can  get  along 
better  without  him  than  he  can  with  it.  Then  the  dean 
reads,  for  his  benefit,  several  rules  that  should  be  print- 
ed indelibly  in  the  freshman's  date  book,  lest  he  for- 
get them  and  be  given  an  unlimited  vacation. 

Weeks  pass  and  Percy  has  been  put  through  the  grill- 
ing test  that  every  man  must  take.  He  begins  to  real- 
ize that  he  has  entered  upon  a  great  undertaking.  He 
finds  that  on  the  football  field  he  must  work  as  he 
has  never  done  before.  His  studies  are  becoming  more 
interesting  and  he  learns  that  in  order  to  succeed  he 
must  apply  himself.  We  have  a  new  man,  moulded  in 
a  few  weeks  from  a  high  school  graduate  to  a  college 
freshman.  He  has  entered  into  a  new  realm,  a  place 
filled  with  honors  for  those  who  are  willing  to  give 
their  best  to  attain  them. 


OUR  STUDENTS'  UNION 

(Continued  From  Page  7) 


That  emblem  alone  is  an  introduction;  it  stamps  the 
wearer  as  a  Creighton  man;  it  invites  the  other  fellow 
to  let  you  know  who  he  is ;  in  fact,  it  all  but  tells  your 
name,  and  that  is,  as  you  will  come  to  find  out,  the  least 
thing  that  you  can  tell  about  yourself.  The  wearing 
of  the  Union  emblem  is  one  of  the  primary  duties  of 
each  student.  The  Union  desires  energetic,  ambitious 
members.  It  wants  everyone  to  be  full  of  "pep,"  and 
ready  to  participate  in  any  University  activity.  There 
has  to  be  an  elimination  of  the  so-called  "dead-heads" 
on  the  campus.  We  refer  here  to  such  students  as 
never  willingly  participate  in  any  activity,  never  ad- 
vocate some  interesting  movement,  but  as  a  rule  are 
the  most  confirmed  "kickers"  that  we  have  to  endure. 
There  is  pleasure  in  saying  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  classify  the  Freshmen  under  such  a  category  as 
"dead-heads."  The  Freshmen  are  generally  the  "pep- 
piest" crowd  of  students  in  the  University.  At  times 
they  become  radical,  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  they 
have  that  amazing  stamina  and  vitality  referred  to  as 
"pep,"  which  enables  them  to  more  than  redeem  their 
deficiencies  when  they  are  advocating  something  bene- 
ficial for  the  student-body  or  for  the  University.  It 
has  been  to  their  credit  that  during  the  years  Creigh- 
ton existed  without  such  an  organization  as  the  present 
Union,  the  Freshmen  were  always  the  largest  and  best 
represented  class  in  any  University  activity.  They 
were  always  there,  always  ready  to  co-operate  and 
willing  to  aid. 

It  is  not  really  to  the  discredit  of  the  other  classes 
that  such  was  the  case.    The  general  listlessness  so  ap- 


parent in  many  of  our  upper  classmen,  in  regard  to  all 
University  affairs,  may  be  due  to  their  great  concentra- 
tion upon  their  studies.  This  is  true  in  cases.  With 
others  this  listlessness  and  aloofness  is  merely  a 
poorly  formed  habit.  It  isn't  necessary  any  more.  The 
Union  intends  to  break  all  such  customs,  discard  them 
entirely  and  replace  them  with  a  powerful  force  known 
as  "Co-operation." 

You  may  wonder  just  what  the  Union  expects  of  the 
individual  student.  Think,  what  does  it  expect  of  YOU? 
Naturally,  as  you  are  a  member,  you  are  supposed  to 
be  a  "booster";  and  if  you  don't  feel  like  "lifting," 
please  carry  your  complaint  to  the  departmental  rep- 
resentative. Either  do  it  yourself,  or  instruct  your  class 
representative  to  do  it  for  you. 

As  a  member,  you  are  expected  to  co-operate  will- 
ingly in  the  Union  activities,  for  they  are  University 
activities. 

You  are  expected  to  wear  your  Union  emblem  atj 
all  times. 

You  are  expected  to  be  a  man  worthy  of  attending 
Creighton  and  associating  with  her  students. 

Your  loyal  and  hearty  support  must  always  be  forth- 
coming. 

All  students  are  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Union  is,  so  to  speak,  the  "Big  Brother"  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Class  organizations,  departmental  organiza- 
tions and  fraternities  arc  not,  nor  can  they  be  classi- 
fied in  the  same  category  as  the  Union.  Each  organiza- 
tion and  fraternity  is  but  part  of  the  one  compact 
Creighton  University  Union.  The  Union  alone  is  the 
true  university  organization,  for  it  has  the  interest  and 
welfare  of  each  individual  student  at  heart,  whether  he] 
be  of  the  Arts,  Law,  Dental,  Medical,  Pharmacy  or 
Commerce  department.  There  is  no  organization  or 
fraternity  at  Creighton  today  that  can  compare 
with  the  Union,  for  it  alone  excludes  partisanship.  In 
the  Union,  all  students  are  treated  alike,  whether  they 
be  Junior  or  Senior,  Freshman  or  Sophomore;  of  the 
Law  College  or  the  Medical  College ;  whether  he  belong 
to  one  fraternity  or  another.  Through  the  Union  as  a 
medium  the  students  have  one  comon  bond;  there  is  no 
thought  of  "What  Frat?"— "What  Class?" 

In  conclusion,  the  Union  can  give  little  advice  to 
those  men  that  are  entering  Creighton  University  for 
the  first  time.  It  knows  that  they  are  an  "ever-ready" 
group  of  men,  and  our  only  admonition  is  to  be  always 
an  energetic  "Booster."  Remember,  you  are  a  Creigh- 
ton man;  above  all,  do  not  permit  class  partisanship  or 
prejudice  to  deter  you  from  your  obligatory  duties  as 
a  student  of  the  University.  There  will  be  many  open- 
ings for  complaint,  but  your  field  for  boosting,  and 
hearty  co-operation,  is  as  limitless  as  the  expanse  of 
heaven  above  you.  If  you  don't  like  it,  say  so;  if  you 
like  it,  shout  it  out! 


